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The New York School of Philanthropy” 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 105 EAST 22d STREET 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Courses. offered in 1914-15 which are of interest to social workers and the 
general public in and near New York City. 


_-€ourse 5. Types of Social 
Work. Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday at 12:10 noon, Octo-_ 
ber 1, 1914—January 26, 1915. | 


*Sp. 1. Play and Recreation. George Ellsworth Johnson. Thirty 
sessions of two hours each, beginning October 3, 1914. Saturday 
morning at 10:10. Fee $10.00 per term of fifteen sessions. 

LECTURERS FIRST TERM 


_ Sp. 2. Principles and Methods of Report-Making. Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn. Fifteen sessions of one hour each, beginning Octo- 


ber 5, 1914. Monday afternoon at 5:00, first semester. Fee $5.00. 


Sp. 3. Social Surveys. Kate Holladay Claghorn. Fifteen sessions 
of one hour each, beginning February 8, 1915. Monday afternoon 


at 5:00, second semester. Fee $5.00. 


Sp. 4. Introduction to Social Work. Porter R. Lee. Fifteen 


sessions of one hour each, beginning October 5, 1914. Monday 
afternoon at 4:00, first semester. Fee $5.00. 


Sp.5. Work with Children. Henry W. Thurston. Fifteen sessions 


of two hours each, beginning February 8, 1915. Monday after- 
noon at 4:00, second semester. Fee $10.00. 


Sp. 6. Work with Delinquents. Orlando F. Lewis. Fifteen 
sessions of two hours each, beginning October 23, Friday after- 
noon at 4:00 or Friday evening at 8:00. Fee $10.00. 

Sp. 7. Conferences for Neighborhood Workers. Mary Kings- 
bury Simkhovitch. Fifteen sessions of two hours each, beginning 


November 18, 1914. Wednesday morning at 10:10. Fee $10.00. 
Sp. 8. The Church and Social Work. Gaylord S. White. — Fif- 


teen sessions of two hours each, beginning February 9, 1915. 


Tuesday morning at 10:10, second semester. Fee $10.00. 


Course 5. Types of Social Work. Various Lecturers. Monday, . 


Tuesday, Thursday at 12:10 throughout the year, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1914. Fee $10.00 per term; single lectures, fifty cents. 


Course 6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. James Alexander 
Miller. Thursday at 9:10 throughout the year, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1914. . Fee $10.00 for the year. 
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Frank Tucker 
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The Kennedy Lectures: Lecturer and dates to.be announced. No fee. 


Consultation Service: Individual arrangements. Fee $2.00 per hour. 


Information about the regular two year training courses will be sent on application 


Students will not be admitted to the regular courses after October 7 
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The GIST of 1T— 


ALL the Colorado operators have followed 

the example and the arguments of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the Rock- 
efeller company, in declining President Wil- 
son’s truce plan. The miners accepted it. 
Page 1. 


HE Rockefeller Foundation has given 
the New York Association for Improv- 

ing the Condition of the Poor $20,000 a year 
for ten years for widows’ pensions. Page 1. 


"TOMORROW is the day set by President 
Wilson as a day of prayer for peace. 
Mrs. Glenn, president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, calls 
upon the members to take part. Page 2. 


R. BICKNELL, home from Europe, an- 

nounces the ghastly insufficiency of all 

the European Red Cross and other hospital 

service and the great need for America to 
pour out help. Page 2, 


[_ABOR unions on one hand, and the Mer- 

chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
on the other, debated the open shop before 
the Industrial Relations Commission at Los 
Angeles. Page 4. 


CCUT-THROAT competition in rates, 

which followed the first plunge of lia- 
bility insurance companies into the rich com- 
pensation field, has been followed by a mu- 
tual service bureau. This body not only 
determines living rates but puts a heavy 
charge against dangerous plants and thus 
makes for preventing accidents. Page 23. 


SINCE Mrs. Bicknell wrote her apprecia- 

tion of Mrs. Wilson’s work for Wash- 
ington, the alley bill has been sent to the 
President and by his signature been made 
law. Page 19. 


"THE work cure works with the neuras- 

thenics, says Dr. Cabot, because it 
brings out such powers as they have and 
gives them a stake in life. Page 15. 


T the core of the country life problem 
is the need for leadership. Rural forces 
must organize, and from within, through 
self-development. Schools of rural social 
service are needed, argues President Butter- 
field. Page 13. 


WE are all warriors at heart, says Joseph 
Lee, and war will not be over until 
we have devised other aims, as big and as 
full of idealism as the spirit of the boys 
who follow the fife and drum. Sport may 
do it, and music, art, and team work in an 
industry that is co-operative. Page 31. 


SHALL our neutrality be formal and self- 

ish, asks Mr. Devine, or shall it be com- 
pounded of durable friendship and neigh- 
borliness for all our kinfolk on both sides? 
Page 33. 


HE reservists in America and the relief 
problems beginning to press on the 


families of those who have been able to 
follow the colors. Page 7. 
THE secretary of the American Inter- 


collegiate Socialist Society was in 
Brussels when war broke out. What he saw 
and heard. Page 11. 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

*PHAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 

[Hat health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

"THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

"THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

[Hat the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, “The 
Profession of Home-Making,”” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc, 
(Established 1 897) 


A umique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of aschool witha national 
reputation for training young children, For 
information write, stating age of child. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
2 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard) Headmaster 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 


THE STORY OF AN INVISIBLE 
INSTITUTION 


FORTY YEARS WORK FOR MOTHERS AND 
INFANTS: AND WHAT WE LEARNED 
IN THAT TIME 


Chapter III 
HOW NOT TO DO IT 
NOT CLASSIFICATION, DISCRIMINATION 


Directors of Maternity Hospitals, and those beginning work 
for unmarried Mothers, will find this chapter usefu 


10 cents a copy 


If desired, chapters I and II will be sent without 
additional charge, Address 


MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Met. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


English for Adult Students 


A Book for Classes in English 
of the Foreign born. 


By J.E. BANKS, Principal School of Bridge Engineer- 
ing, Ambridge,Pa. Sample copy 60c.; discount to schools 


The Survey may be kept 
BIND for permanent, ready re- 
pacina ATO Ice ference in a special loose 
Pil ene leaf binder, made with 


board sides. It is covered 
YOUR with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold- 


letters both on the back 
and on the side. Put in 
IS SUES each issue as received. It 
does not multilate issues, 
——————— Wich may east tebemne- 
moved and and reinserted. 
At the end of each six months an index will 


be sent to you and the volume will then be 
ready for a permanent place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


THE SURVEY 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 


Booklet 


Frree On Request Reg Trade Mark 


Our “‘Trousseau Booklet” is a handsome little pamphlet, 
illustrated with pictures of beautiful Linens, Lingerie 
and other things suitable for the bride’s outfit. 


It includes also detail lists of complete’ and well balanced ‘‘Outfits” 
at various prices, ranging from $100 to $5,000— 


These lists greatly simplify the purchaser’s task and prevent the over- 
looking of important items. 


The little booklet may be had tree on request. 
It covers Table Cloths and Napkins, Fancy Table Linens, Towels, 
Bed Linens and Bed Coverings, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, Knit and 
Silk Undergarments as-well as Hosiery and Neckwear. 


Mail Orders Recetve Our Prompt Attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


TOV WOT WOMAN OTM OTOMIOTOATA! 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS 
BY A MEMBER 


By HELEN MAROT, Member of Local No. 72646, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Trade Union 
Union League. $1.25'net. 

The American Labor Union from the inside. What it thinks and believes and says 
about 7tse//. 

Deals with all the chief labor organizations, and questions affecting them. 

The boycott, sabotage, union label, violence, direct action—the author gives a chapter to 
each of these subjects. A few of the other chapters are: Philanthropy and Labor Unions; 
Ovganization of Women; Conflict Between Labor and the Courts; Labor in Politics; Union 

nition and the Open Shop. 


INRY HOLT & COMPANY *% WE Yorke 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


A professional training school for Civic and Social Workers 
in the great center of social work. 


TWELFTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1914 


Announcements for 1914-1915, with Register for 1913-1914, now 
available for distribution 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FORVPERAT- 


GROUND WORKERS WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AT 


HULL-HOUSE AND PRACTICE WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
RECREATION CENTERS 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 13th floor, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


\ A TIDOWS’ PENSION FUND OF 
$20,000 A YEAR 

A Grant of $20,000 a year for 
ten years to be used in providing “pen- 
sions for dependent widows with fam- 
ilies” has been made to the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The amount is sufficient to pen- 
sion fifty families and to provide $1,200 
for the salary and expenses of a visitor 
to administer them. 


The association couples its announce- 
ment of the gift with a statement that 
the task it has set itself for the winter is 
to raise a special fund of $100,000, which, 
with what it uses from its general relief 
fund, will pension all of the 500 depend- 
ent widows with children. now in its 
care, and will permit its relief bureau to 
deal similarly with families which are 
destitute because of chronic illness and 
insanity. 

The grant is a direct result of the 
demonstration of the value of adequate 
relief which the association made last 
year. Forty-three selected widows’ fam- 
ilies were given not what could be 
afforded, but what they needed to live 
a normal life minus the husband and 
father. The results in health, efficiency, 
school work and behavior were record- 
ed and charted in a report first published 
as an article by William H. Matthews 
in Tue Survey for June 6. A compari- 
son of the results of the association’s 
work with these adequately pensioned 
families with the results in 431 other de- 
pendent widows’ families showed mark- 
ed contrasts. 


The Rockefeller Foundation’s grant is 
made on the basis of the 43 adequate 
pensions, and the letter of transmissal 
signed by Starr J. Murphy states that 
“we are impressed with the importance 
of the work of your visitors in minister- 
ing to these families, believing that this 
patient, careful, personal service is even 
more important than the material re- 
lief.” 

The sum of $20,000—and that at the 
opening of the year—is a substantial 
part of the $100,000 new money which 
the association has set as its mark. 
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Should the total amount be raised, the 
association will probably be the first pri- 
vate organization doing general relief 
work to be possessed of sufficient funds 
to grant adequate relief to all its fam- 
ilies—assuming that the announcement 
of the plan does not lead to a greatly 
increased number of appropriate applica- 
tions. 


The terms on which the grant is made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation provide 
that the A. I. C. P. is to “select a speci- 
fied list of families, reporting same to the 
foundation,’ and drawing against it for 
their pensions to be paid in weekly in- 
stallments for not more than six months 
at a time; that if any families are re- 
moved from the list new ones can not 
be put on without the foundation’s ex- 
press authorization; that the work is to 
be done along the lines set forth in 
the association’s report on pensioned 
widows; that the families must have 
been known to the association for six 
months; that the co-operation of rela- 
tives, churches and other agencies is to 
be secured, if possible, the association to 
supply “only the difference between such 
combined sources of income and the 
need of the family;’ that semi-annual 
reports are to be made; that “the sum 
mentioned of $20,000 a year is merely 
a maximum and not a sum which you 
are under any obligations to spend.” 

The plan will be put into operation 
at once. 


EW HEAD FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY SETTLEMENT 


Rosert A. Crospy, executive 
secretary of the Civic Federation of 
New Haven, has been called to fill the 
place of head worker in the University 
Settlement, New York. As secretary also 
of the Connecticut State Housing Asso- 
ciation, a director of the organized 
charities of New Haven, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and of a 
committee of fifty on the New Haven 
city charter, he has been actively en- 
gaged in civic and legislative move- 
ments. For six years Mr. Crosby has 
been a resident of Lowell House Settle- 
ment, New Haven, where Mrs. Cros- 
by was at one time head worker. 
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RESIDENT WILSON, GEN. VILLA 
AND MR. ROCKEFELLER 


WITH THE constitutionalists in 
control at Mexico City and a mediation 
plan before operators and miners in the 
Colorado field, it looked a fortnight ago 
as if these two storm centers in the New 
World were at length to enjoy a period 
of quiet and recuperation, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States at last be able 
to direct his energies, undistracted, to 
the part this country may take in the 
world crisis. Then, in a trice, Mexico 
dropped back into civil war and the Col- 
orado operators balked at the President’s 
mediation plan. 

In rejecting President Wilson’s plan 
for a Colorado truce, forty-eight coal 
companies take practically the same at- 
titude as the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company noted in THE Survey for last 
week. The letter of President Welborn. 
of that company to President Wilson 
was followed by a telegram from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., expressing to Pres- 
ident Wilson his hope that “some prac- 
tical plan may be evolved which will be 
adapted to the peculiar situation of our 
company and acceptable to our em- 
ployes.” 'This emphasis on a plan to be 
“evolved” may properly be taken as an 
endorsement of Mr. Welborn’s rejection 
of President Wilson’s plan, although 
Mr. Rockefeller very curiously made no 
reference to that rejection. 

The forty-eight coal companies state 
that they represent 82 per cent of the 
coal mined in Colorado exclusive of that 
mined by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. The combined reply of all 
these companies thus makes practically 
unanimous the rejection of the truce 
by the Colorado operators following its 
acceptance by the miners, 

All the companies urge their strongest 
objection to that part of the truce which 
relates to re-employment of strikers who 
have not been found guilty of violating 
the law. The letter of the forty-eight 
operators points out that in six counties 
there are 322 strikers, including officers 
of the United Mine Workers, under in- 
dictment for murder, and 137 for other 
felonies. Safety of employes now at 
work and protection of mine property, 
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say the operators, require care in em- 
ploying strikers, “who have banded to- 
gether to drive our employes from our 
mines and to destroy our property.” 

It is further contended that the com- 
panies now have a working force equal 
to nearly 80 per cent of the number em- 
ployed in the month preceding the strike. 
The re-employment of men required by 
the truce would involve the taking on 
of a force much larger than that war- 
ranted by present business conditions. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
makes the additional point that it em- 
ploys both miners and steel workers and 
that owing to the depressed state of the 
steel industry it feels that it should of- 
fer work in its mines to such of its steel 
workers as may be out of employment. 

The grievance committees proposed 
by the truce are also criticized by the 
operators. The letter of the forty-eight 
companies declares them to be a “favor- 
ite method of the United Mine Workers 
Organization to foment trouble and pro- 
voke strife,” and states that a plan is 
already being made “to investigate and 
correct real or dissipate imaginary 
grievances.” All the operators feel that 
the commission proposed by President 
Wilson to adjust matters not settled by 
the grievance committees is given such 
“unlimited authority” that it would prac- 
tically take away from them the control 
of their business, despite the fact that 
the President’s suggestion was for a 
commission of three which should be 
representative of each side, the third 
member to act as umpire when neces- 
sary. 

Another objection of the operators is 
the provision that employers and em- 
ployes should each pay one half of the 
expenses of the commission. The Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company says that 
“this is precisely the sort of exaction 
from which the promise of an open shop 
entitled our men to expect exemption.” 

But the other operators seem to hint 
more directly at what may be the real 
objection to this provision,—its apparent 
recognition of the union. Their letter 
states that their present employes “who 
have not been considered in the ‘tenta- 
tive plan’ should not be asked to con- 
tribute neither do we see how 
we as operators can agree that our em- 
ployes will contribute to this expense ex- 
cept by their individual consent.” 

The letter of the forty-eight operators 
is more directly antagonistic to the union 
than is the letter of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. The former, at its 
very outset, charges that the terms of 
the truce were drafted by “partisans 
of the men.” It refers to William Fair- 
ley, one of the two commissioners, sent 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson, who 
jointly suggested the truce, as having 
been a member of the national execu- 
tive committee of the United Mine 
Workers and as “actively engaged as 
an organizer and agitator in the Col- 


To Members 

of the National Conference 
of Charities 

and Correction 


SINCE the President has through 
proclamation called on the peo- 
ple of the United States of America 
to pray for peace and has set apart 
Sunday, October 4, as a day of 
prayer, does it not devolve on us* 
to make response, members as we 
are of an association which for 
forty-two years has in spirit served 
the cause of peace by a devoted 
study of right ways to further the 
well-being of the oppressed? 
May we not, recognizing as we 
must, that, though suddenly the 
horror of war stalked forth, the 
spirit of latent war for long has 
threatened every threshold, offer 
in spiritual unison the prayer: 


THAT a rightful and an abiding 
peace speedily be procured. 

That every nation, in humble- 
ness of mind, be brought to study 
its own history, in order that tt 
may see what germs lie imbedded 
in tts past deeds that are now bear- 
ing, or may bear, if uneradicated, 
the hideous fruit of war; 

That in the framing of treaties 
of peace, the welfare not alone of 

_ this generation, but of the genera- 
* tions to follow, be borne loyally 

in mind, so that no seed may now 
be sown to bear in the years to 
come an inevitable and a devastat- 
ing harvest. 

Furthermore, may we not reflect 
upon the work that hes before us, 
and pray: 


THAT in the several parts of 
this country we may further 
the peace of God: 

By hopefully carrying the in- 
creased burden of need at home; 

By generously doing our part to 
lessen the burden of desolation 
abroad; 

By courageously striving to 
maintain the work to which we 
are now committed; 

By finding right ways to further 
the work of world-wide readjust- 
ment. 

Fellow members of the National 
Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, let us on October 4, add 
our prayers to the nation-wide 
prayer not alone for a speedy ces- 
sation of war, but for the coming 
of an enduring peace which shall 
be the fruit of the spirit. 

Yours faithfully, 


_. Mary WIticox GLENN. 
[President for 1915.] 
New York, September, ror4. 


orado strike of 1904.’ 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany and the other operators announce 
themselves as in hearty accord with 
three provisions of the proposed truce: 


The enforcement of mining and labor 
laws of the state, strict prohibition of 
intimidation of union or non-union men 
and the printing and posting of the cur- 
rent scale of wages, rules and regula- 
tions for each mine. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company challenges the infer- 
ence that it has not been obeying these 
laws, and refers to the last report of 
the state coal mine inspector, which 
points out that there is no authority em- 
bodied in the law by which improve- 
ments could have been enforced, no mat- 
ter how-essential they were to protect 


the life and health of employes, but 


which states that the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company complied cheerfully with 
recommendations and has also made im- 
provements not demanded by the law- 
The other companies declare that they 
“have not wilfully violated any of the 
laws of the state and will render any 
possible assistance to the civil authori- 
ties in their enforcement.” 

The truce is characterized, in the let- 
ter of the forty-eight operators, as in: 
volving “a bargain between government 
and law on the one side and violators 
of the law on the other,” “whether the 
responsibility for what has taken place 
in Colorado is chargeable to the oper- 
ators or to the striking miners and their 
leaders.” 


NADEQUACY OF THE EUROPEAN 
RED CROSS 


THE TOTAL inadequacy of any hu- 
man effort to begin to care for the un- 
precedented numbers of wounded and 
sick soldiers is the chief message 
brought back to America last week by 
Ernest P. Bicknell, national director of 
the American Red Cross, who left this. 
country early in August on the United 
States cruiser Tennessee, which carried 
gold to Americans stranded in Europe. 

Visits inland in England and on the 
continent enabled Mr. Bicknell to gather 
first-hand impressions of this most tragic 
but less conspicuous side of the war. 

The task of arranging for the safe 
passage home of all Americans wishing 
to return will be practically completed, 
declared Mr. Bicknell, early in October. 
Many, however, are remaining abroad 
through preference. 

The plan of the Tennessee to act as a 
floating base and to proceed from port 
to port of the warring countries had to 
be modified as many ports were closed. 
The money was divided, and parties were 
sent to various cities including Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Bremen, Buda-Pesth, 
Christiania, Antwerp, The Hague, Vien- 
na, Cherbourg, and points in Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Holland soon became the funnel 
through which Americans from Ger- 
many and Austria tried to escape. At 
The Hague Mr. Bicknell was in gen- 
eral charge of relief work for some 
weeks. One couple, American citi- 


~._ while the firing continued. 
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zens who, with their child had been 
visiting the man’s parents in a lit- 
tle German town, told how, without 


warning, their house had become the 


center of a pitched battle between Ger- 
man and Belgian troops that had come 
up on either side during the night. As 
bullets from both sides began to tear 
through the walls, the occupants rushed 
to the cellar, where they were forced 
to remain for three days and nights 
When it 
ceased the home was a wreck. 

Holland Mr. Bicknell described as 
breathless with fear that it would be 
drawn into the war. When the Tennes- 
see, an armored cruiser, approached the 
Hook of Holland August 21, she was 
stopped three miles off shore by a Dutch 
cruiser and to preserve the neutrality of 
Holland was compelled to anchor out- 
side the three-mile line. 


“None of the accounts reaching this 
country,’ said Mr. Bicknell, “over- 
state the total inadequacy of all existing 
machinery for taking care of those who 
fall in battle. Try to estimate the task. 
Altogether 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 men 
are facing each other along 1,000 miles 
of battle front. That alone is unprece- 
dented. The terrible effectiveness of 
modern weapons was never given so 
great a chance to show itself. 

“The plain truth is that over the 
thousands of square miles already bat- 
tle-swept countless thousands of men 
have been left wounded and helpless. 
No one knows the numbers—no one can 
know. It was common comment where- 
ever I went that never before had so 
many soldiers been reported ‘missing.’ 

“The numbers of men who have fallen 
fighting and now need help is not merely 
a matter of gossip. When I was in 
Berlin five trains left the city in one 
day simply to get wounded and bring 
them back to the city. “The number of 
daily trains increased after that. Berlin, 
Paris and London are literally filling 
up with wounded and sick soldiers. The 
public and private hospitals have been 
filled. Public buildings are being used 
to house them and many private homes 
are now being thrown open. 

“But only a small number can be 
brought into the big cities. Even trans- 
portation is inadequate. In the villages 
and the countryside throughout the im- 
thense fighting area lie thousands of men 
who have not seen either doctor of 
nurse. Some of them crawl into peas- 
ants’ houses, but no one knows how 
many are lying under hay stacks, in the 
lee of cattle-sheds, or beneath the glare 
of the sun and the drive of the rain 
in ditches and along the roadside. It is 
there that the great humanitarian work 
of this war must be done. 

“Mr. Breckinridge, assistant secretary 
of war, told me of a sight he came upon 
in a little French village in the battle- 
field of the Marne. The passing armies 
had left it in their rear and Mr. Breck- 
inridge found 500 soldiers, helpless with 
wounds, gathered in houses and out- 
buildings. A few residents had come 
back and were wandering around among 
the ruins. The most they could do for 
the suffering soldiers was to bring them 


a little food and drink. There was no 
means of taking them anywhere else, 
and there was no one to come to them. 

“These wounded, sick and dying sol- 
diers are not merely excess citizens who 
can be dispensed with. They are fathers, 
husbands and brothers, with women and 
children and old people dependent on 
them. To save them is a work of con- 
servation for the time of peace that is 
to come. Today they are dying from neg- 
lect. When the war is over, thousands 
of families will be held close to the star- 
vation line, or will sink below it, who 
could have struggled again to self- 
dependence if only more. doctors .and 
nurses had been on hand to keep bread- 
winners alive. 

“Now to meet this unprecedented call 
no human prearrangements could have 
been adequate. The Red Cross societies 
in Europe are thoroughly efficient. They 
are organized primarily for war relief. 

“But in spite of this emphasis on war, 
these agencies can make no adequate ef- 
forts to meet the present crisis. They 
simply cannot get doctors and nurses 
enough. These, together with medical 
and surgical supplies, are the greatest 
needs. 

“They are trying hard. The English 
Red Cross society accepted 500 mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army at one time 
simply to go to the front in Belgium 
and France as litter-bearers, orderlies, 
attendants, etc. The German society has 
accepted the services of hundreds of 
Catholic sisters to act as nurses. 

“Flopeless as the situation appears, 
something can be done about it. There 
are enough nurses and doctors in the 
world, willing to go to the scene of need, 
to help thousands of these poor fellows 
not now receiving help. The problem 
is to get them there. It costs money. 
Medical supplies cost money. The forces 
of mercy have got to be mobilized as ef- 
fectively as the forces of destruction. 
The fighting nations cannot do it ade- 
quately and promptly enough. It is in 
large measure up to the non-fighting 
countries of the world. It is up to 
America. Too much can not be done, 
remember that. The American Red 
Cross, which has already sent 138 nurses 
and 30 doctors, could send every one of 
its 5,000 enrolled nurses and not exceed 
the need. 

“Caring for the families at home of 
those who have gone to war is another 
problem. None of the Red Cross’ so- 
cieties can attempt this. Private relief 
funds are being raised for the purpose. 
In England the Prince of Wales Fund, 
now over $13,000,000, is exclusively for 
this purpose. It is a tremendously popu- 
lar fund and is increasing steadily. 
Those administering it are undertaking 
to guarantee to families of men enlisting 
a certain minimum income proportionate 
to the size of the family. This mini- 
mum is large enough to keep the family 
in decent comfort. 

“The Queen of England is starting an 
‘employment fund’ which has reached 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 
One of the proposals for spending this is 
to build factories for the making of sup- 
plies needed by nurses and doctors at 
the front. In these factories it is pro- 
posed to employ members of the families 


“vaders from any handy shelter. 


of those enlisting, or other women who 
have lost employment because of the war. 

“The American Red Cross cannot un- 
dertake to distribute contributions of 
money and supplies given for the help of 
families and dependents of soldiers, but 
will receive and transport money and 
new clothing for this purpose when the 
givers designate the country to which 
they wish to contribute and the specific 
agencies of distribution abroad to whom 
the donations are to be forwarded.” 


EATING SWORDS INTO SHOVELS 
AT VERA CRUZ 


It WoULp BE bad taste for Amer- 
icans to seem boastful in any way at the 
present moment, but it is hard not to let 
a little boastfulness creep in when one 
undertakes to describe the work of 
American soldiers in Vera Cruz. 

The people of Vera Cruz behaved as 
people of invaded cities are apt to do. 
They forgot the etiquette of war and 
without stopping to put on uniforms and 
organize regiments they shot at the in- 
That 
of course, according to the rules of mod- 
ern warfare as fought in Europe, laid 
the city open to complete destruction at 
the hands of our troops. Instead of 
which, as one of the war-correspondents 
bitterly remarked, “We went in‘ and 
cleaned up their streets and alleys for 
them.” 

The special correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation gives a dispassionate description 
of the medical and sanitary work done 
in Vera Cruz this summer but the dry 
recital cannot fail to make anyone who 
reads it proud of our naval service. 

Malaria and acute intestinal diseases 
were the two principal points of attack. 

The soldiers made war on mosquitoes, 
abolishing their breeding places, the 
laboratory made examinations for the 
parasite in the blood of suspected cases, 
and the physicians followed up those 
found to be carriers of malaria, 

Instead of digging trenches for a bat- 
tle the health department dug twenty- 
five miles of ditches to drain the swamps 
around the city and as a result it is 
possible now for the first time to sleep 
in comfort in Vera Cruz without mos- 
quito -bars, and the native physicians 
say they have never had so few cases 
of pernicious malaria. 

Intestinal diseases were controlled by 
improving the milk supply, by isolating 
and disinfecting dysenteric cases and by 
screening against flies and destroying 
their breeding places. Fortunately the 
water supply was good. 

The results are shown in the death 
records for two months. As a rule the 
rate of sickness and death increases in 
Vera Cruz as the hot and wet season 
advances and July is a very bad month. 
This year not only was July about as 
favorable as June but both months show- 
ed an improvement over other years so 
great that it could not be accidental. 
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The report closes with an interesting 
and original observation which throws 
light on conditions in Italian cities as 
well as the cities of Mexico: 

“No doubt northern travelers have 
often wondered why the inhabitants of 
tropical cities live huddled together in 
compactly built towns, whose narrow 
streets are utterly devoid of shrubbery 
and shade trees. To one who has made 
a malarial survey of such a town, locat- 
ing each case on a spot map, the reason 
is evident, for malaria creeps in through 
the outskirts of the city from all sides, 
and does not cease its advance until the 
older, more densely built portion of the 
city is reached.” 


HE LAW IN WORDS OF ONE 


SYLLABLE 


ONCE IT WAS a crime for the or- 
dinary man to read a book. Those times 
are recalled as the Dark Ages. The 
Dark Ages. still exist for the ordinary 
mani, so far as the !aws he must obey 
are concerned. 
these laws, but it is something almost as 
bad—a practical impossibility. In the 
first place, they are hard to get; in the 
second place, nearly impossible to under- 
stand. Yet ignorance of the law is no 
excuse in a court of justice. 

In response to this sort of argument, 
efforts are now being made in the of- 
fice of the corporation counsel of New 
York city to compile and edit “a law 
handbook for the citizens” for popular 
and wide. distribution. The plan is not 
designed. to make every man his own 
lawyer nor will the proposed booklet 
deal with technical subjects. It is to 
confine itself solely to mandates enforced 
by the city, requiring citizens to act 
or refrain from acting. 

The plan originated with the Chelsea 
Neighborhood Association whose execu- 
tive secretary, Edward H. Pfeiffer, and 
Louis D. Blau of the commissioner of 
accounts’ office, prepared a memoran- 
dum showing how it might be put 
through. Their treatment reduced the 
city ordinances on street cleaning from 
five printed pages to a few paragraphs 
in the language of the man on the street. 

Classification will ‘be by subjects— 
health, education and the like—rather 
than by source. The thing a man needs 
to know is that he must shovel off both 
his sidewalks and-his gutters within a 
certain time after snow falls, regardless 
of whether the penalty for failure is im- 
posed by ordinance, city charter or con- 
solidated laws of the state. 

The plan of publication is for a series 
of monthly or quarterly bulletins, each 
on a single subject. The idea is in 
line with the movement on the part of 
New York city’s fusion administration to 
get into close touch with the citizens. 
The Health and Tenement House De- 
partments have already issued millions 
of pamphlets couched in “plain United 
States” for everybody to understand to 
his and the city’s benefit. 


It is not a crime to read ~ 


BY JOHN A. FITCH 


| OS ANGELES, A MILITANT ANTI-UNION CITADEL— 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
XV 


The fifteenth ofa series of inter- 
pretations of the hearings before 
the Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


Tue Last of the western hear- 
ings before the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations held at Los 
Angeles September 8-15 concerned itself 
chiefly with the effects of the so-called 
open-shop policy in that city. 

To the anti-union employer, Los An- 
geles represents the same sort of thing 
that San Francisco does to organized 
labor. The Los Angeles unions have 
never been strongly organized, and for 
the last dozen years or more, a militant 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has crushed every effort to ex- 
tend and strengthen the labor organiza- 
tions. Asa result the term “open shop” 
is wholly a misnomer. It is as tight a 
closed-shop town as San Francisco—with 
the lock on the opposite side of the door. 
Employers on the stand frankly stated 
that they would not employ union men. 

Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times; F. J. Zeehande- 
laar, secretary of the M. & M.; and Fred 
L. Baker, proprietor of the Baker Iron 
Works, were among the defenders of 
the open-shop policy. On the other side 
appeared Job Harriman, who was asso- 
ciated with Clarence S. Darrow in the 
defense of the McNamaras; business 
agents of the unions, and Socialist and 
labor editors. A third element, repre- 
senting constructive movements outside 
of the open-shop controversy, was rep- 
resented by Katherine Edson, member 
of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of California; J. H. Francis, superin- 
tendent of city schools, and Walton J. 
Wood, public defender.’ 

The employers testified unanimously 
that, under the open-shop agreements, 
workers are more efficient and that, un- 
hampered by walking delegate or agi- 
tator, they work continuously and so 
make more money in a year, even where 
their wages are less than does the 
union workman who stops occasionally 
to indulge in a strike. 

This idea was advanced by Secretary 


‘ 


Zeehandelaar. “There is a strong senti- 
ment in Los Angeles,” he declared, “that 
the prosperity of the community is bound 
up in the open shop.” To support his 
contention he submitted figures showing 
the amount of deposits in the savings 
banks, and the increase in the ten-year 
period ending with 1913 in bank clear- 
ances, building permits and post office re- 
ceipts. : 

Under cross-examination by Commis- 
sioner Weinstock, Zeehandelaar admitted 
that a large proportion of this prosper- 
ity might be due to agricultural pursuits 
in Los Angeles County, having no con- 
nection with open or closed shop. 

Zeehandelaar attacked organized labor, 
and defended the M. & M. against the 
charge that it exists only to fight labor. 
He assured the commission that it has 
other functions. It is actively at work 
opposing the prohibition movement, and 
is endeavoring to bring new business to 
Los Angeles. In fact, dealing with in- 
dustrial troubles is only a side issue. 
Unions, declared the witness, destroy in- 
itiative. Instead of a better wage for the 
better worker, they want one wage for 
all. Without the union, the employer 
will pay what a man is worth. “If a man 
is worth $35 and is only getting $25 the 
employer isn’t going to fire him if he 
asks for more.” 

The M. & M., Zeehandelaar declared, 
can best represent the interests of the 
community and that it does adequately 
represent all classes is shown by the great 
prosperity enjoyed by all. The great mis- 
take of which labor is guilty, he said, 
is in stirring up strife and calling the 
employer names when good can be ac- 
complished only by co-operation. “TI be- 
lieve the interests of employers and em- 
ployes are absolutely identical,” said Zee- 
handelaar, “and I can not conceive of 
an employer who has prospered through 
the work of his employes, turning a deaf 
ear to their requests, if those requests 
are just and fair.” 

General Otis in his testimony laid em- 
phasis on the freedom enjoyed by the 
“free, unfettered, non-union worker.” 

“Every employe has a right to be 
free to work when he will,” he said, “for 
any employer and for such a wage as 
the two, standing face to face, may agree 
upon.” 

“The independent, non-union work- 
man,” he went on, “does not strike or 
boycott. He goes willingly to his work, 
and, free from interference, earns more 
than the union worker. Such a man is a 
good worker, a good citizen and a true 
son of the Republic.” ‘ 

In the Times office, although no union 
men are employed, committees may be 
sent to the management at any time, or 
men may come individually, to have 
their grievances adjusted. 
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“If the men make out a good case,” 
said General Otis, “we try to redress it. 
If it is a poor case we try to argue them 
out of it.’ One of the commissioners 
inquired who makes the final decision as 
to whether the case is a good one. 

“We decide,” replied General Otis. 

“Are the interests of the workers 
safeguarded under that system?” asked 
W. O. Thompson, counsel to the commis- 


~ sion. 


“Why the interests of both sides are 
safeguarded, aren’t they?” replied the 
witness. “If the employe doesn’t like 
the adjustment he can quit.” 

The union men denied the charges of 
inefficiency and brought in counter- 
charges that wages are lower and hours 
longer in Los Angeles than in other 
parts of the country. C. F. Grow, or- 
ganizer of the Machinists’ Union, de- 
clared that machinists get from fifteen 
cents to twenty-five cents an hour less 
in Los Angeles than in union towns. 
Tom Barker, secretary of the Los An- 
gles Building Trades Council, testified 
that wages in the building trades are 
from $1 to $2.50 a day less than the San 
Francisco scale, and that hours of labor 
are nine and ten, instead of eight, as 
under union conditions. L. W. Butler, 
secretary of the Central Labor Council, 
stated that some years ago the Teamsters’ 
Union succeeded in establishing a mini- 
mum scale of $2.25 a day. After that 
the union organization was destroyed 
and today, he said, teamsters get as low 
as $9 a week. 

Two industries made a better show- 
ing in comparative wages—the depart- 
ment stores and the street-car system. 
The larger stores have established a 
minimum wage of $8 a week for women 
over eighteen—a wage of which the best 
has been said when it is labelled com- 
paratively good. In one store, also, the 
“Broadway,” of which Arthur Letts, 
president of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is the head, commit- 
tees of employes exist for the purpose 
of presenting grievances to the manage- 
ment, These employes are guaranteed 
immunity from discharge for anything 
they may do in their official capacity, 
according to Mr. Letts. 

Motormen and conductors are on a 
graduated scale running from twenty- 
five to thirty cents an hour, according 
to length of service. This compares fa- 
vorably with many other cities of the 
country, although the scale is higher in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Chicago and Detroit. 

The Los Angeles Street Railway dis- 
tinguishes itself further, according to 
the testimony of A. B. Merihew, assist- 
ant superintendent, by its system of rec- 
ords and the contract of employment. 
In addition to giving his previous em- 
ployment and stating whether he be- 
longs to a union, the prospective em- 
ploye must have his picture taken at a 
cost to himself of fifty cents. The photo- 


_ graph is placed on file. It is not re- 


Los Angeles 


Almost the last word at the 
last hearing of the Industrial 
Relations Commission was by 
Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, pro- 
prietor of the Los Angeles Times 
and aggressive champion of the 
‘‘open shop.’’ In crossing the 
country, the commission has 
swung round the full cirele. 

It was at Los Angeles that 
General Otis’ newspaper plant 
was blown up. There the Mc- 
Namaras were taken for trial by 
Detective Burns. It was there 
they confessed. 

From Los Angeles started the 
rolling wave of bitter denuncia- 
tion of bomb-throwing that led, 
on the other side of the conti- 
nent, to a demand for more in- 
formation as to how and why 
American workingmen could 
take to dynamite. 

A group of social workers and 
economists in New York called 
on the government for a study 
of what lay behind the McNa- 
maras. The result was the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission. 


turned to the employe when he leaves 
the service of the company, but is kept 
as “a means of identification.” 

The employe is required also to sign 
a contract in which he agrees to give 
seven days’ notice of intention to quit 
the service of the company. He agrees 
further that if he should quit without 
such notice the company may deduct 
seven days’ pay from wages due him. 
A commissioner asked Mr. Merihew how 
much notice is given an employe before 
discharge. “Just about two minutes,” 
was his reply. But this contract, he 
added, has become a dead letter and is 
absolutely not enforced. 

Merihew also stated that there has not 
been a strike since 1903. At the close 
of the hearing I asked G. J. Kuhrts, 
chief engineer and general manager of 
the company, who had also been a wit- 
ness, whether the strike rule would be 
resurrected and enforced if there were 
a strike. “Well, I don’t know,” he re- 
plied, “that might be.” 

The hearing was most unsatisfactory 
as a means of determining the desir- 
ability or otherwise of the open shop 
from an economic point of view. Em- 
ployers made wholesale charges against 
the unions and failed mostly to sub- 
stantiate them. The charge was fre- 
quently made that unions do not keep 
their contracts. But when asked for speci- 
fic instances the employers did not furnish 
a single case. A large part of the tes- 
timony of the union men also consisted 
of wholly unsupported statements. 


The only substantial evidence regard- 
ing relative efficiency was furnished by 
Katherine Edson, who testified that the 
Los Angeles laundrymen had told her 
that the laundry workers of San Fran- 
cisco are far more efficient than those 
of Los Angeles. 

As to the effect of the open shop 
on the administration of justice, Job 
Harriman told the commission about in- 
junctions granted in 1910 during the 
metal workers’ strike. He stated that 
under these injunctions, strikers who 
went on street cars and sat down be- 
side non-union workers and talked with 
them were arrested, charged with in- 
timidation and violence. He stated also 
that when the strikers continued their 
work, an “anti-picketing’ ordinance, 
very drastic in its application, was se- 
cured from the City Council. When 
the labor men got up a petition to have 
the ordinance submitted to referendum 
vote, their application was denied. 

Frank Wolf, editor of the Western 
Comrade, a Socialist paper, testified that 
efforts are being made to put fire arms 
in the hands of all classes of people ex- 
cept members of unions. He cited a law, 
recently enacted, which provides for 
drilling in the public schools and for sup- 
plying the schools with rifles and ball 
cartridges. He exhibited a sawed-off au- 
tomatic shotgun which he said was of a 
type recently purchased by the Los An- 
geles City Council. He asserted that 
twenty-five people can be killed in one 
minute with such a weapon and charged. 
that it is intended when the next labor 
difficulty arises to place these guns in the 
hands of “Burns gunmen” and “Bald- 
win-Felts thugs,” who will turn them on 
the workers of Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock questioned 
Job Harriman very closely about the at- 
titude of labor unions toward violence, 
and asked why labor does not withdraw 
its support from men who have been 
convicted of such acts. Harriman in- 
sisted that while organized labor is op- 
posed to violence, a conviction is not 
necessarily conclusive evidence of guilt, 
and that innocent men are sometimes. 
sent to jail during a labor dispute. 

But he agreed that deeds of violence 
are often committed during labor dis-. 
putes by both parties to the controversy. 
He declared that often the only differ~ 
ence between violence committed by the 
workers and by the employers is that 
the latter is legal. The employers con- 
trol the government and can use it for 
their own ends. 

“It is as much a piece of violence for 
an employers’ organization to get a law 
passed forbidding picketing in order to 
cut wages and lengthen hours,” he said, 
“as it is to use active violence.” 

Harriman told of a meeting of un- 
employed men held on Christmas day 
last year, which, although perfectly or- 
derly, was broken up by the police who 
used their clubs on the people and drove 
them from the park. In reprisal, stones 
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were thrown by the crowd. Arrests 
were made—not of policemen, but of 
unemployed men who had participated 
in the riot. At the trial, said Harriman, 
the police positively identified as their 
assailants men who had not been in the 
city at the time of the riot. 

Katherine Edson, of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission, gave illuminating 
testimony as to sources of the local 
labor supply. “Homeseekers’ excur- 
sions on the railroads bring large num- 
bers of people with small means, who 
have been misled by glittering advertise- 
ments. Their capital proves insufficient 
for any business undertaking and they 
become wage-earners. The people, too, 
who come to southern California in 
search of health are not all wealthy by 
any means, according to Mrs. Edson. 
Families of working people are constant- 
ly arriving in search of health, and the 
able-bodied members at once become 
competitors for jobs in the local labor 
market. 

In no other city of her acquaintance, 
Mrs, Edson said, are there so many mar- 
ried women at work as in Los Angeles. 
She ascribed this to their necessity of 
supporting invalid husbands or children. 
In consequence, the problem of child 
welfare is a tremendous one, and Mrs. 
Edson elicited spontaneous applause, in 
spite of the rule of the commission 
against demonstrations of any sort, when 


she declared that legislation is needed 
that will enable wives and mothers to 
stay in the home. 

Another feeder to the labor market of 
the community mentioned by Mrs, Ed- 
son was Mexican immigration. She 
charged that this is fostered by the rail- 
road companies who, in violation of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the alien 
contract labor law, find ways of bring- 
ing in this class of labor to do con- 
struction work at $1.25 a day. When 
work stops late in the fall these under- 
paid laborers flock to Los Angeles and 
have to be cared for. It was to this 
class that 54 per cent of all re- 
lief distributed during last winter’s—pe- 
riod of unemployment was devoted. 

Frances Noel, representing the 
Women’s Trade Union League, gave 
interesting and at times witty testimony. 
She supplemented and emphasized much 
of Mrs. Edson’s testimony. The em- 
ployers had had much to say about the 
inefficiency of the worker, but Mrs. Noel 
named as the greatest cause of friction 
between employer and employe the in- 
efficient employer. She proposed an ex- 
amination for prospective employers to 
determine their fitness for the high re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of such a 
position. 

Somewhat aside from the scope of the 
inquiry in Los Angeles was the testi- 
mony of Walton J. Wood, public de- 
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fender of Los Angeles County. The 
work he is doing is especially interesting 
in, the light of the testimony brought 
out in the San Francisco hearings, to 
the effect that after strikes or disturb- 
ances, men are sometimes arrested by 
the wholesale and held without charges, 
and without a chance to see a lawyer. 
Under Mr. Wood’s jurisdiction, the 
office has handled 269 criminal cases in 
a little over a year. Co-operative re- 
lationship has been established with the 
district attorney’s office that would be 
impossible for any lawyer in private 
practice to maintain. The aim of the of- 
fice is to Secure justice rather than to 


~ win cases, Mr. Wood testified. 


His jurisdiction is limited to the su- 
perior courts of the county, but he has 
succeeded in making it a bureau of ad- 
vice for all sorts of cases, and he has on 
file a list of attorneys who are willing 
to give their services from time to time. 
When a case comes up that can not be 
handled, legally, by the public defender, 
he turns it over to one of the attorneys 
on this list. There have been 4,945 ap- 
plications for assistance in civil cases 
since the office was opened in June, 1913. 

With the close of the hearing in Los 
Angeles, the program of public hearings 
so far arranged was completed. The 
commission adjourned to meet again in 
Chicago in October, to draft a prelim- 
inary report to Congress. 


[This poem by Mrs. Spencer Trask was published in the Advocate of Peace 
last May. It was inspired by the proposal that the United States present a statue of 


peace to the Peace Palace at The Hague. 


new currency to the lines.| 


The events of the last two months give 


The Daughter of Tradition—that fair Maid 

Called, falsely, by the splendid name of Peace— 
Still haunts the Land in marble and in bronze; 
Her graceful garments fall in quiet folds, 

Enriched with leaves of laurel at the hem: 
Before the fevered eyes of baffled men, 

In the mad struggle of a frenzied world, . 

She holds a futile olive-branch—and smiles: 

Her sweetly placid lips would seem to say, 

“Peace dwells apart, safe-sheltered from the storm.” 


O Sculptor of the Future, bring to us 

The larger mind, endowed with power to see 
Behind the veil the Vision of the Truth! 

The conscious marble waits your quickening hand! 
Show forth the true embodiment of Peace! 


Peace is no limp and pallid Negative! 

Peace is the living Positive of God! 

Her life abundant is unending work; 

Her course is ceaseless movement to the stars! 


Make her a noble woman, brave to dare; 

In every line of figure and of face 

Chisel bold strokes of action and of strength; 
Her mission is to master—not to yield; 

Her destined duty to wage constant war 


On Sin and Evil through the mortal years; 
Not with the ancient weapons of the wori\d— 
But with the white flame of her valiant oul! 


Carve on her dauntless lips a lofty scorn 

Of brutal practices employed by men 

Who stoop to bloodshed and to cruel fight, 

Like savage beasts that rend and tear their prey; 
Poise her proud head as one who would not bend 
To passing gusts of passion and revenge; 

Fashion her hands outstretched to help mankind; 
Create new harmonies where discords jar; 

Blow back her storm-tossed garments in the wind. 
She stays not for the sunshine—she goes forth 
Though tempests roar and threatening thunders roll; 
She knows no fear to die—no fear to live. 


Peace is a Spirit-Warrior! She strives 

With unseen forces, fiercer to subdue 

Than marshaled hosts equipped with armaments; 
And when she conquers ’tis immortal gain; 

Hers is no transient triumph of the hour; 

Her conquest is the victory supreme. 

The Victory of Spirit over flesh. 


Crown her, O Master, with the crown of crowns, 
And show her mighty in the might of God! 


Canuriaht ha Tnderwood & Underwood 


FOLLOWING THE WAR IN HERALD SQUARE 


A crowd that gathers nightly before the newspaper office of the New York Herald to read 
the bulletins, watch the map and discuss the latest “war extras.” 
nations are represented in this peaceable gathering. 


The Clutch of Militarism 


Some Reactions of the War upon Our Immigrant Population 


CC LAS! it is terrible, this war. 
A It brings misery to all the 
world. The little oneandI my- 

self make prayers to the good 

God every day that it may cease.” The 
square, broad-bosomed French woman 
sighs, patting the head of “la petite” 
who peeps shyly from behind her skirts. 


“But then,” she adds, “our men are sol- 


diers. They must go.” 

She is only one, this stout-hearted 
French mother, of “all the world” who 
gather night after night about the New 
York Herald Building where a war map 
dotted with tiny flags miniatures the 
shifting battle-lines, and where news- 
paper bulletins of death and havoc flick- 
er upon the stereoscopic screen arrang- 
ed across the street. Eight blocks away 
in Times Square is another throng; in 
Greeley Square knots of excited foreign- 
ers await notices given out by the New 


York American; a thousand miles away 


in Chicago a similar gathering presses 


eagerly at the doors of the Chicago 


By Mary Chamberlain 


Tribune. Nightly, to waiting aliens, in 
practically every large American city, 
returns of war are placarded by the 
newspapers at those points of vantage 
where heretofore only ball scores and 
election results tallied games big enough 
to draw the crowds. 
I 

Here in Herald Square runs the tangle 
of many tongues—thick sluggish dia- 
lects of the Slav, close-clipped French, 
sonorous German. An English girl and 
a shrill voiced Jewish boy are the center 
of a curious knot of people. The girl 
has a brother starting from Canada to- 
morrow to join his regiment, and she 
-would go, too, as a nurse, a servant, in 
any capacity, to “defend England 
against the German war lord.” But for 
the Jewish boy, whose people are swept 
up into the armies of Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and France, there is no home- 
land to defend; “only,” he tells her, “the 
struggle of working men and women 
against the lords of capital.” 


All the belligerent 


Over further where the French peo- 
ple cluster in groups along the sidewalk, 
clashes a similar argument. They are a 
barometer of the war news, these French 
people who fringe the pavements. 
Yesterday they were grave, they looked 
at the notices and went away. Today 
they are gay, and laugh and chaff to- 
gether. The Kaiser became the butt of 
their laughter as twenty-five miles from 
Paris stretched to seventy-five. One 
woman has a cartoon which she passes 
from hand to hand; another, a menu, 
a list of dishes served the Kaiser when 
he got to Paris. “Petits pois,’ she ex- 
plains, are “little bullets,” and “his plate 
was heaped high with them.” 

It is all very cheerful; there are no 
casualty lists here in this flaring Ameri- 
can street, the war goes well tonight. 
“Tt is like the cafés in Paris,” declares 
a “garcon” from a French restaurant 
on Sixth Avenue. “At first I thought 
there were no French in New York, but 
now I come here and I find friends. We 
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AUSTRIAN RESERVISTS WITH THEIR MILITARY PASSPORT PAPERS CROWDING THE OFFICE OF 
THE AUSTRIAN CONSULATE, NEW YORK CITY 


are all together here because we fight 
together at home.” 

But there is a heretic among them, a 
young man who has taken out his “first 
papers’ in America. A veteran of 1870 
is upbraiding him for not hurrying to 
the call to colors; the old man cannot 
comprehend a young chap, bronzed and 
hardened, lagging behind with women 
and children, 

“But no,” cries the young man in 
French, “it is not like 1870 or the French 
revolution. Today the soldiers are the 
machines of capitalism. The rich move 
the soldiers over the board like pawns 
and everybody must give way for the 
soldiers. The street omnibuses, the bread 
and the fruit—everything that belongs 
to the poor, goes to the soldiers. The 
rich do not feel it. But in the siege the 
grande dame and the pauvre femme 
were equal, They sacrificed’ together 
for the soldiers and for France.” 

This light-heartedness of the French 
has no reflection in the groups of Ger- 
mans. They are very serious and ear- 
nest and they make no jokes about the 
enemy. The supporters of the allied 
armies seldom mention King George, 
President Poincaré or the Czar, but the 
Kaiser’s name is on every tongue. 

“They are like two gods in Europe, 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Franz Joseph,” 
cries a belligerent Austrian dock-hand. 
“They will mow down everything before 
them.” 

In this circle there is a Franco-Prus- 
sian veteran also, a brusque old man who 
proudly displays the decoration of the 
Order of the Iron Cross. “Ach!” he 


grieves, “I am too old to be a reservist. 
I cannot get back. Kaiser Wilhelm is 
the mightiest man alive. Always has 
he striven for peace. But does a man 
watch a burglar climb in the window to 
his house, and say, ‘Herein!’ or does he 
take a pistol to protect his house?” 

Not all the men from Austria-Hun- 
gary in the crowd are allies of the 
Germans. Two just down from the cop- 
per mines of Butte, Mont., have come 
to New York in the hope of getting on 
an Italian boat and reaching Servia. 
“T go back,” says one, “perhaps to kill 
my brother. He must serve in the 
Austrian army, but if chance comes, he 
will join with us to lift the yoke from 
Servia.”’ 

“Afraid?” scoffs his companion, in 
answer to a question. “The young men 
of Servia are never afraid. God knows 
who will win, but we are ready to die, 
to bring at last the freedom of Servia.” 

So runs the polyglot talk in Herald 
Square; sometimes there are heated dis- 
cussions; often scoffs and jibes, but 
never rioting. Despite the sympathy 
of these bystanders with their kindred 
fighting at the front, despite the belief 
in a “just cause” that each man holds, 
there is a sense of fair play which pre- 
serves order in Herald Square. 

“Shut up! You’re in America,” jeers 
the crowd when some debater goes too 
far. 

And these Manhattan waiters, delica- 
tessen store keepers and longshoremen 
have their counterparts in groups of 
alien workmen in the New England 
textile towns, in the tonnage districts, 


and in mining communities. Not only 
are they working beside each other with- 
out rioting, but more, these men have 
already a new-world tradition of com- 
mon causes. In Colorado, Welsh min- 
ers and Austrian miners defended the 
Ludlow tent colony; in New York, 
French and German waiters paraded the 
streets shoulder to shoulder; in East 
Pittsburgh seventeen nationalities took 
part in the mass strike of Westinghouse 
employes, Servian and Austrian holding 
together despite the assassination of the 
heir to the Austrian throne. 


at 


And yet—it seems a _ paradoxical 
psychology—these men who work side 
by side in the mines and mills, who stand 
side by side in Herald Square watching 
the cablegrams of war, throng the con- 
sulates for passage home to kill each 
other. Not until an American has seen 
a stream of them pour eagerly through 
the doors of a foreign consulate, or 
gather excitedly before an immigrant 
home, or, most of all, crowding an ocean 
liner, wave good-bye to wives and 
mothers, can he realize how the iron 
arm of militarism stretches across seas. 


Of the alien males over twenty-one 
years old in this country, more than 
a million and a half are natives of the 
European countries now at war. Most 
of these men, with the exception of 
about 350,000 from Great Britain, where 
army life is voluntary, are under laws 
of compulsory military service, and are 
subject to certain penalties if they do 
not return home at a call for mobiliza- 
tion. This compulsory service begins 
either at twenty or twenty-one and re- 
quires from two to four years’ active 
training—in a few cases, as for teach- 
ers, it is shortened to one year. From 
this, as Americans have learned since 
last July, the soldier passes through the 
various divisions of the reserve army. 


But what many Americans do not 
know is, that even by becoming an 
American citizen, after five years’ resi- 
dence in the United States, it is often 
impossible for a man to escape foreign 
service, so tight is the grip of “the 
military.” 

The United States has concluded 
treaties of naturalization only with 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
the German States, Great Britain, Nor- 
way and Sweden. Under these treaties 
the naturalization of persons as citizens 
of the United States and the termination 
of their former allegiance are recog- 
nized, with the reservation in most of 
them, that such persons remain liable to 
trial and punishment in their native 
lands for offenses committed prior to 
emigration, including offenses of eva- 
sion of military duty. The United States 
holds that no naturalized citizen of this 


country can rightfully be held to account | 


for military liability to his native land 


The Clutch of Militarism 


accruing subsequently to emigration; 
but this principle may be contested by 
countries with which the United States 
has not entered into treaties of natural- 
ization, 

In France, for example, naturalization 
in a foreign land does not free a man 
from allegiance to France except with 
the express consent of the French gov- 
ernment, which is rarely obtained. A 
Frenchman naturalized abroad who at 
the time of his naturalization was still 
subject to military service, is held to be 
amenable to the French military laws. 


-Not having responded to the no- 
tice calling him to accomplish his 
military service, he is placed on 


the list of those charged with non- 
compliance with the military laws; 
and if he returns to France, he is liable 
to arrest and trial, and upon conviction 
is turned over to the army, active, re- 
serve, or territorial, according to his 
age. Neither long absence from France 
nor old age will prevent this action. 

Foreign orders for mobilization in this 
country affect therefore not only un- 
naturalized citizens, but in many in- 
stances, even American voters, if they 
fail to respond to their old allegiance. 
Five years or more in jail, should the man 
set foot again in his native country, is 
the usual penalty inflicted for this so- 
called desertion. Many French reserv- 
ists also have the idea that such prop- 
erty as they hold in France is confiscated 
if they do not respond to the order for 
mobilization. A representative of the 
French consulate in New York declared 
this was not true, “although” he ad- 
mitted, “it is a good thing to tell them 
because it scares them.” 

In the present war, however, France 
and Belgium have been the only nations 

_with compulsory service to transport 
their reserves from America. The 
Russian consulate states that no official 
order for mobilization has been received 
here. The Servian government does not 
consider it worth while to call upon 
the comparatively small number of Serbs 
in the United States. The Austrian 
and German consuls, though issuing 
an order for mobilization, have been 
unable to ship back safely the thousands 
of reservists who responded. 

The “call to the colors” was printed 
in the different foreign newspapers 
throughout the country and the men 
were told to communicate with the near- 
est consul representing their nation. To 
the consulates they came with their mili- 
tary passport papers—little booklets is- 
sued to them when they completed the 
term of active army training, and bear- 
ing their name, address, regiment, etc. 
These booklets had to be stamped by 
the consul and then attempt was made 
to return the reservist to his regiment. 

Transportation when possible has been 
5 by the foreign governments, the 

men returning first, second, and third 

, class according to their rank in the 


‘Belgian government 
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army. The Austrian and German gov- 
ernments which would pay passage un- 
der usual circumstances have not dared 
to risk the expenditure of passage money 
when the passengers are liable to cap- 
ture at Gibraltar or in the North Sea, 
so that the few Austrian and German 
soldiers who have returned have done 
so at their own expense. Russian and 
Servian soldiers also paid their own way. 


III 


The military system has its grip not 
only on the men who march to the 
front. There is always the other side 
of mobilization—the women and chil- 
dren who are left at home. Here in 
America, thanks to the lack of transport 
for German and Austrian soldiers and 
to the non-mobilization of Serbs and 
Russians, little distress has been caused 
by the departure of reservists. 

The relief problems before the Ger- 
man and Austrian consuls have been 
largely those of assisting reservists who, 
at the first call, threw down work and 
hurried to the cities, expecting to em- 
bark on the next boat. These men are 
now being helped back to old jobs or 
into new ones through Austrian and 
German relief committees and through 
the German and Austrian immigrant 
homes. The relief called for from the 
-is comparatively 
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small and is paid through the consulates. 
The departure of a few Russian and 
Servian soldiers means no dependence 
problem. In addition, natives of each 
of the warring countries in America 
have organized relief committees prim- 
arily to assist the destitute women and 
children in Europe but willing to admin- 
ister relief to the needy here. 

The French families in America, who 
are chiefly affected thus far by the call 
to colors, are comparatively few in num- 
bers and have been supported by thrifty, 
skilled workmen who have usually laid 
aside some earnings. Yet when 5,000 
or more French reservists sailed, it 
could not but mean some trouble for 
those left behind. The French govern- 
ment pays to every wife (or woman de- 
pendent on the reservist) twenty-five 
cents a day and for each child, ten cents. 
In France a quarter is almost as big as 
a dollar; but in America, with the ordi- 
nary high cost of living and no anchor 
to “war prices,” this dole is a mere pit- 
tance. Therefore, it is supplemented in 
most instances by private relief from 
French benevolent societies. The French 
Hospital has taken over the whole task 
of distributing this aid in New York city. 

The French women are facing their 
poverty bravely. Here at the French 
Hospital you will run across Madame 
Justine with her babies, waiting her turn 
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to see “the lady” in charge. Her hus- 
band returned on La Lorraine. He 
wanted to do his share for his country, 
yet there was another consideration for 
going away. His mother owned two 
little farms in France and, as he sup- 
posed, they could never return to the 
farms with the babies unless he fought 
in the war. “America is not a good 
place to bring up children,” explains 
Madame Justine. “They are always on 
the street.” Next is Madame I’Estrange 
with her two boys. The eldest is selling 
papers now, and she goes out cleaning by 


the day. “It is hard,” she says, “but 
we can be soldiers here.” So they all 
speak, seldom with any resentment, 


yielding dumbly to the military authority 
which has decreed danger for their hus- 
bands and drudgery for them. 


IV 
It is still too early to gauge the con- 
sequences of war upon our unskilled la- 
bor force, which is composed so predom- 
inantly of foreigners, through the shut- 
ting down of business and the laying off 
of men. Summer is the slack season 
in most industries and a large amount 
of unemployment dates back to business 
depression of the fall and winter of last 
year. At the offices of several large 
corporations which have connections all 
over the country, the situation was de- 
scribed as practically unchanged. Some 
prophesied a boom in American indus- 
try and higher wages for the working 
people, pointing out the decrease that 
may be expected in the supply of 
labor from Europe. On the other 
hand, Isaac Hourwich, author of 
Immigration and Labor, predicts 
that the tendency to raise wages 
occasioned by the scarcity of la- 
bor, will be offset by the retarded 
pace of industrial expansion due 
to the general reaction of the war 
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upon business as well as to the shortage 
of cheap labor. 


From August 1 to September 5, 1913, 
for example, 157,533 aliens arrived in 
the United States; whereas for the same 
period this year 47,170 arrived, a de- 
crease of 70 per cent. The intake 
will doubtless further diminish in the 
months to come, because in Europe peo- 
ple will have no money with which to 
buy passage to America, and in the 
United States months of slack work will 
have eaten up the savings of toreign- 
born workers who have been planning 
to finance the immigration of relatives 
and friends. 

Some foreign laborers in America, 
however, felt the pinch of the war 
at once—notably longshoremen employ- 
ed about the vessels which were removed 
from service early in August. In Hobo- 
ken, whose German population chiefly 
subsists on earnings from the Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd 
Lines, 3,500 men were thrown out of 
work. The benefits which the trades 
unions pay the laborers have been gradu- 
ally eaten up, private charities have 
been invoked, and Harry Barck, over- 
seer of the poor, reports that the amount 
of public relief paid out has jumped 
from $127 in July to $252 in August. 
Mr. Barck prophesies even greater dis- 
tress for the coming months. These 
German dock laborers, though unskilled, 
are well paid and thrifty. They have 
all saved something for a “rainy day” 

but the “rainy day” has been too 
long. The city of Hoboken is 
making extensive plans through 
the co-operation of public and pri- 
vate relief agencies to lighten 
the shadow of the approaching 
winter. 


Vv 


It can only, be described superficially 
at present, this cost of European mili- 
tarism to immigrant workers in 
America. But the higher price of fare 
demanded by the Slovak “boarding 
boss,” the French mother who sends her 
boy to sell papers, the idle longshore- 
men, are early items on a debit sheet 
which is likely to unroll to what length 
no one knows. 

As a reflex of the European war, it 
may be that reservists coming back 
to mines and factories in America will 
bring’ those who remained home at 
their benches the secret of gunpowder 
to force demands, and will draft tur- 
bulence and violence into industrial 
struggles here. 

On the other hand, they may come 
back to us with bitter memories of empty 
stomachs, whistling bullets, damp trench- 
es and bruised bodies, things not soon 
to be forgotten. 

This war is said to sound the death 
knell of militarism, to make it impossible 
for European dynasties to wrest men 
from peaceful occupations whether they 
will or no and set them at each other's 
throats. Yet even so, even if the iron arm 
of militarism can never again reach 
across seas and clutch our workingmen, 
the fighting instinct is bound to reassert 
itself until we have that “moral equiva- 
lent for war” which William James ad- 
vocated. Unless some of the adventure, 
the romance, the crusading spirit of 
war is woven into the drudgery of the 
mill and the monotony of the work- 
shop, foreign laborers in America will 
still rush to mutual slaughter at the 
“call to. colors” of national patriotism, 
or into a class-conscious revolution that 
holds up the vision of valorous peace. 


PATRIOTIC FRENCH AND BELGIAN RESERVISTS OFF ON THE ADRIATIC TO JOIN THEIR REGIMENTS 


: 
: 
: 
. 
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War and the European Socialists 


one turned in the great 

amphitheater of the Cir- 
que Royal of Brussels, he could see 
thousands of placards bearing these 
words. They were held aloft by work- 
ers determined to do their uttermost to 
stop the avalanche of war which seemed 
-jeven then to be plunging the little coun- 
try of Belgium, together with the rest 
of Europe, into chaos. 

It was July 29, the night after Austria 
had declared war against Servia. The 
International Socialist Bureau, hearing 
the rumblings of war, had called to- 
gether its members. All that day some 
‘of the best known European Social- 
ists had been wrestling with the problem 
of war and peace in the convention room 
of la Maison du Peuple. They had de- 
cided, among other things, to hold the 
International Socialist Congress in Paris 
on August 9, and to place on the agenda 
of the congress the discussion of but 
one subject: War and How the Workers 
Can Prevent It. 

The anti-war mass meeting, to be ad- 
dressed by Jaurés, Hardie, Vandervelde, 
Haase, Troelstra of Holland, Roubano- 
vitch of Russia and Agnini of Italy, 
was arranged overnight. A half hour 
before the meet- 
ing was scheduled 
to begin, more 
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Trenti¢éme année -- 


By Ffarry W. Laidler 


VVHAT the European Socialists 

do to prevent the war; what 
they did after war broke out; what 
will be the effect of the war on 


the working class movement— 
these are questions taken up by the 
secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society. 

Mr. Laidler was present at the 
great mass meeting of Socialists im 
Brussels on the eve of the war, and 
has during the past fortnight sup- 
plemented his own impressions 
with an imterview in New York 
with Emile Vandervelde, chair- 
man of the International Social- 
ist Bureau who was called to 
the Belgian ministry at the out- 
break of the war. Mr.. Vander- 
velde is now in the Umted States 
as a member of the commission 
sent to convey the protest of the 
Belgian people against the alleged 
atrocities committed in the low- 
lands by German troops. 

Tie observations of Mr. Van- 

dervelde and Mr. Laidler afford 
interesting comparison with those 
of Prof. Graham Taylor in his La- 
bor’s Internationalism Tested by 
the War of Nations, published in 
Tue Survey of September 5.— 
Eprror. 
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gathered, when the stirring notes of The 
International were sounded, and instant- 
ly tier upon tier took up the refrain, 
singing the rousing hymn of the work- 
ers’ party. Then far up in the gallery, 
an old “comrade” with rich baritone 
sang a proletarian song of peace, the 
audience joining in the chorus. . Final- 
ly came the speaking, the most intense 
and exalted pleas for peace and hu- 
manity to which I have ever listened. 

Vandervelde, leader of the Belgian 
Socialist group, and, next to Jaurés, per- 
haps the mos: powerful of the Socialist 
orators of the continent, presided. He 
told of the change of meeting-place 
for the International Congress, and of 
the hopes of the delegates that the Paris 
conference of August 9 would call a 
halt on the game of war. He depicted 
the impotence of the clergy in this crisis, 
the incompetence of Europe’s statesmen, 
the absurdity of its monarchical system, 
and pleaded for the victory and unity of 
those forces which were fighting for 
peace and civilization. 

There was Keir Hardie, grown gray 
in his battles for the abolition of all 
wars. “Europe is filled with anxiety to- 
night,” declared Hardie. “The fear 
of the horrors of war is haunting the 
minds of men, and yet the proletarians 
of Europe do not 
desire bloodshed. 
They are en- 
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than 5,000 Bel- 
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crowded into the 
hall, and other 
thousands were 
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the center, oppo- 
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The upper half of the front page of Le Peuple, organ of the Social Democrats, 
printed in Brussels the day after Austria declared war against Servia.. 

In the center is the announcement of the great protest meeting that night 
which was addressed by Jaurés of France, Vandervelde of Belgium, Hardie of 
England, and other international leaders of Socialism. The speakers represented 
also Germany, Spain, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, Denmark and Italy—the belli- 
gerent nations and the non-combatants. 
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they will sink their petty differences, 
the workers will become masters and 
war will disappear. Socialism is the 
one means to freedom and liberty, and 
unity is the means whereby this may be 
obtained.” 

Hardie’s powerful appeal for unity 
brought forth a warm response. 

Haase of Germany, a member of the 
Reichstag and of the International 
Socialist. Bureau, was there. He told 
the audience how, when the Morocco 
affair was brewing and the Kaiser was 
apparently endeavoring to plunge the 
country into war with France, hundreds 
of thousands of German Socialists con- 
vened in Berlin, raised their voices 
against a resort to arms and through 
press, telegrams, letters, agitation of 
every kind, helped effectively to ward it 
off, 

Agnini, the witty and eloquent repre- 
sentative of the Italian Socialist forces, 
followed, asserting that if the bourge- 
oisie brought on the war, they should 
be the ones to go to the front and reap 
the results of their deeds. Roubano- 
vitch of Russia, another leader of un- 
usual force, told of the efforts of the 
Socialists in his country to preserve 
peace. The Russian Socialist move- 
ment was the one big force, he declared, 
which was leading to true civilization 
and culture in the land of the Czar. 

Troelstra of Holland added a word 
from the Netherlands, and Dr. Rosa 
Luxemburg, who had been imprisoned 
for her anti-militarist propaganda and 
advocacy of the general strike in Ger- 
many, was given a magnificent ovation. 

When, at last, Jean Jaurés, the most 
brilliant and best beloved of European 
Socialist leaders, was introduced, all the 
men, women and children in the audi- 
ence rose from their seats and gave him 
a reception long to be remembered. For 
they knew that in this short, powerfully 
built, white-haired Frenchman, they had 
a tower of strength. I had heard much 
of Jaurés’ eloquence, his biting sarcasm, 
his wonderful humanitarian appeal, his 
comprehensive grasp of the most com- 
plex situations, his sparkling epigram 
and finished periods. But his oratory 
baffled description. 

“His whole frame came into action,” 
wrote Bruce Glasier of Jaurés’ address. 
“One moment his massive head and 
shoulders were bent forward, his great 
arms sweeping and sweeping toward his 
chest as if gathering both his audience 
and his argument into a heap; another 
moment he would swing around, address- 
ing some imaginary culprit hidden up 
somewhere above the cornice of the 
platform, thrashing his outstretched 
arm and finger at him, or boring them 
into his heart; and yet another moment 
with head upturned towards the ceiling 
above his audience, his hands would 
work furiously one over the other, as 
if he were hauling his argument or his 
audience up with a cable. His sentences 


rolled one upon the other into a mag- 
nificent crash, and, falling without a 
pause into a subdued pitch, proceeded 
in quick, darting rushes, again ringing 
louder and louder.” 

Jaurés dealt with the European states- 
man and the ethics of the ruling. class: 
“When after twenty centuries of Chris- 
tianity, when after one hundred years 
of the triumph of the principles of the 
rights of men, how is it possible that 
millions of persons, without knowin 
why, can kill each other?” . 

He asked how Germany could have 
permitted Austria to send such an inex- 
cusable note to Servia. “And if Ger- 
many did not know of this Austrian 
note,” he inquired, “what is her govern- 
mental wisdom?” 

“As for us, it is our duty to insist 
that France shall speak with force that 
Russia may abstain. If, unfortunately, 
Russia does not abstain, it is our duty 
to say, ‘We do not know of any other 
treaty except the one which binds us to 
the human race.’ ” 

Jaurés then described the efforts 
which would be made by the French 
chauvinists to electrify the French So- 
cialists with the passion for battle and 
pictured how these jingoists would com- 
pliment the Socialists on their patriot- 
ism and their superiority to the Social- 
ist comrades of other lands, endeavoring 
to arouse a feeling of bitterness against 
their fellow workers. He stated that 
his comrades would not be misled by 
sham patriotism. 

“Do you know who are ‘the prole- 
tariat’?”’ he asked. “They are the men 
who have collectively an affection for 
peace and a horror for war. The chauy- 
inists, the nationalists, are men who 
have collectively an affection for war 
and carnage. In the drunkenness of 
the first battles they succeed in pulling 
along the masses. In proportion as 
typhus completes the work of death. and 
misery, these men will turn to the mas- 
ters of Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria, or Italy, and will demand what 
reason they can give for all these 
corpses.” 

“Long live the International! Long 
live the revolution!” These were his 
last impassioned words, the last public 
utterance of Europe’s most powerful 
soldier in the army of peace and the 
social revolution. 

And so, with cries for the revolu- 
tion, for Socialism, for peace, for the 
International, the vast audience dis- 
persed. And that night down the 
Boulevard du Jardin Botanique, down 
past the Gare du Nord, largest of the 
Brussels railway stations, and through 
the length and breadth of that city’s 
most populous boulevards, the army of 
workers marched, singing fervently The 
International, La Marseillaise and other 
songs of the workers. 


‘ F, . 
“Vive la paix!” “A bas la guerre!’ 


It was the last army of peace that Brus- 


sels was to see. Within a few days these 
workers, lovers of peace and of human 
brotherhood, as pawns in the hands of 
Europe’s rulers, were hurled into an- 
other army, an army of destruction and 
death. 

No, the Socialists of Europe were 
not strong enough to avert the war. 
The forces of militarism, of aristocracy, 
of commercialism, were too powerful. 
There were other elements in the com- 
munity, especially in England, fighting 
for the maintenance of peace. But head 
and shoulders above them all stood the 
international Socialist movement. On 
arriving in London, August 2, I saw the 
tremendous demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square, under the auspices of the So- 
cialist and Labor forces, addressed by 
Keir Hardie, George Lansbury, Ben 
Tillet, Will Thorne, Dr. Marion Phil- 
lips, and many other men and women 
prominent in the labor movement. 

Despite prohibitive proclamations, ar- 
rests and imprisonments, the German 
Social Democrats, even to the last, held 
scores of great protest meetings in the 
cities of the Fatherland. On the evening 
of the Brussels meeting, twenty-seven 
protest meetings with an attendance of 
60,000 were reported in Berlin, and on 
the night before the war, over fifty big 
manifestations were held. In Ham- 
burg, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Bremen, Co- 
logne, Nirnberg and the other large 
cities, and even in the smallest hamlets, 
a constant agitation was reported, Ar- 
rests and imprisonments were frequent. 
“The German comrades before the 
war,’ declares Emile Vandervelde, “did 
their full duty and more than their 
duty.” . 

In France, Austria, Russia and Hol- 
land, the same kind of agitation was 
carried on. : 

The Socialists failed. Perhaps more 
could have ‘been done. I do not know. 
Only those on the scene could realize 
how difficult it was to obtain concerted 
action in those few days. The very next 
day after the Brussels meeting, it took 
a Socialist deputy over three hours to 
get a telephone connection with Paris. 
Thousands upon thousands of telegrams 
were held up between the countries; and 
with the delay due to war and the strict 
censorship, it was virtually impossible 
for the Socialists of other lands to get 
into communication with each other, 
while German delegates were unable, the 
last two days of July, to leave their 
country for a conference with their 
French comrades. 

After Jaurés’ death, Scheideman de- 
clares that the German comrades sent 
a telegram of sympathy to their French 
comrades, but that it was never received. 
The wonder to the outsider is how it 
was possible for the Socialists to con- 
duct such a tremendous campaign in the 
few days before the war cloud burst. 

This before the war. What was the 
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The Training of Rural Leaders 


By Kenyon L. Butterfield 


PRESIDENT MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


HE social astrologers tell us 

that we are on the eve of great 

things in respect to the rural 

life of America. Certainly 

the air is full of philosophies and 

schemes and panaceas. The urban mind 

has become convinced at last that there 

is a rural problem. There has been 

placed before it the specter of the gaunt 

city, underfed because the farmer has 

failed of his task. It has been sug- 

gested that coincident with the evils 

of the congested city, we may have the 

“menace of an ignorant and inefficient 
rural population. 

The fear of these things has stirred 

a new interest in the rural. question. 
We see, too, the spirit of social service 
seeking its way into new channels, and 
the rise of ambitious individuals who 
wish to launch great plans for rural bet- 
terment. All these phenomena combine 
to mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in our social thought. The interests of 
the countryman have at last become the 
concern of the city. 
One of the puzzling phases of the 
_ situation is the attitude of the farmers 
themselves. They do not share this feel- 
| ing of anxiety with respect to their fu- 
‘ture. There are thousands of farm com- 
| munities, prosperous, contented, cultured, 
where there is really no thought, and 
possibly little need of thought, about un- 
_ toward conditions. There are other sec- 
tions of the country where recent pros- 
| perity has given a sense of social secur- 
ity which really does not exist. Here the 
people are not conscious of any prob- 
lem, although, as a matter of fact, they 
do face a serious problem, in just such 
dominance of the materialistic spirit. 
But there are undoubtedly other great 
regions of our land where the quality 
of life, intellectual and moral, must 
| arouse deep conce::i—communities that 
| are industrially inc“ cient and socially 
| defective. 


On the whole, the best test of any - 


given human situation is its underlying 
philosophy, especially the philosophy of 
progress. When a distinguished agricul- 
tural leader states that the farm problem 
/ consists in making better farmers; when 
the president of an agricultural college 
asserts that, if farmers can be taught 
-to make money, all other problems will 
be solved, we wince under what seems 
to be a short-sighted leadership. When, 
on the other hand, we see great urban 
| agencies dominated by the idea that in- 
fluences external to the open country, and 
centralized wealth, are the chief means 
| of bringing salvation to the country dis- 
tricts, we still despair. For the solvent 


of rural difficulties is neither material- 
istic contentment that fails to appreciate 
the human interests at stake in the coun- 
try life situation, nor the benevolent 
missionary spirit that would keep the 
rural folk in the childhood stage of ra- 
cial development and that fails to take 
into account the great principle of de- 
veloping initiative and independence. 

We have had during the past few 
years a flood of proposals for rural bet- 
terment. This of itself is not to be dep- 
recated. Never before in the history 
of the world has society on so large a 
scale attempted to be so completely self- 
directive as in America today. Never 
before in the history of the world have 
plans been made for the complete devel- 
opment of the work and life of fifty mil- 
lions of rural people. Necessarily, we 
are struggling blindly, incompletely, 
feeling our way, and we must not be 
disturbed if mistakes are made, if fool- 
ish schemes are proposed, and if our 
best laid plans “gang aft agley.” That 
is part of the price of pioneering. 

All these considerations lead inevitably 
to what, after all, is the core of the 
matter—the need of rural leadership. 

We need rural leadership because we 
need a consistent philosophy of the rural 
problem. 

We need rural leadership because only 
men and women can vitalize movements. 

We need rural leadership because 
masses can never be effective as a mob. 
They must be organized as an army. 
An army is dependent on its leaders. 


RURAL life in America has suffered 

for lack of leadership. It would be 
untruthful to say that the farmers have 
produced no leaders. No one can read 
the history of the Grange and similar 
organizations without being impressed 
with the marvellous potential leadership 
that exists among our rural people. Yet 
the reading of the same history con- 
vinces us that there has been a lack of 
that type of leadership which has seen 
things in the largest way, and which has 
been able to weld the diverse interests 
that exist among the farmers into the 
largest possible movement for their own 
developme::. Today we see coming on 
a group of new Jeaders. They are com- 
ing from the agricultural colleges, from 
the churches, from the cities. They are 
active and ambitious. 

The need is not merely for leadership, 
but for the right sort of leadership, and 
for trained leadership. When we say 
“trained leadership,’ we do not mean 
necessarily men and women who have 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. The 
kernel of training for rural leadership 


during the next few years does not lie 
in the quantity of training, but in its 
point of view. What should be this 
point of view? What is the philosophy 
of rural life progress? There are a few 
principles that are indispensable, and 
any movement built on any other foun- 
dation is being constructed on the flow- 
ing sands. 


1. The rural life problem is one prob- 
lem. It has several aspects. Our coun- 
try life must be based on a prosperous 
industry. That industry should not only 
be profitable but those who follow it 
should succeed in conserving agricultural 
resources. In order to be prosperous the 
farmers must be able to dispose of their 
products under favorable conditions, as 
well as to grow them with the greatest 
efficiency, Our rural life must be satis- 
fying socially. Isolation should be mini- 
mized; recreation should be magnified. 
Our country life must be satisfying from 
the moral and spiritual point of view. 
It should be a good place in which to 
bring up boys: and girls. The farmer 
should be conscious of his constant part- 
nership with the Almighty in the feed- 
ing of the nations and in the bringing 
in of the Kingdom. But after all, the 
big problem is to ensure an agricultural 
group, strong, successful, reliant, pros- 
perous, living a full life, participating in 
national affairs, the nursery of great 
men and women. 

2. In order to secure the greatest 
progress in all parts of our country, 
rural life must be thoroughly organized. 
All the resources of modern civilization 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
countryman, The most expert aid with 
respect to health, education, recreation, 
as well as in the growing and disposal 
of crops, should be offered to the farmer. 
If the farm problem be a unit, the forces 
of progress must be a unit. This means 
the complete organization of American 
agriculture and country life. 

3. It is equally imperative, however, 
that the process of rural improvement 
shall be one not of the imposition of 
city ideas upon the farm people, but of 
the development of the people themselves 
chiefly through their own initiative. This 
means the development of the community 
sense, of the community plan and pro- 
gram, It means that, while in many 
regions a demonstration of improved 
agriculture and rural life is the only 
method of arousing the people, when 
once aroused, the key to progress is self- 
development, stimulated and aided to 
some degree by extraneous agencies but 
always self-development. 


Hence, we need a new group of lead- 
ers, men and women who see the vision 
of a new country life, who understand 
the need of a complete organization of 
the forces of rural progress, but who, 
at the same time, appreciate the fact 
that the work is to be done by the farm- 
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ers themselves in their own communities, 
on behalf of the common interest of all. 

We have two schools of thought with 
respect to the type of our rural leader- 
ship. One school insists that the chief 
need is for the development of what is 
called local or lay leadership—that is, 
the leadership of men and women who 
themselves make their living on the 
farm. The other school works on the 
idea of developing a strong professional 
leadership on the part of the officers of 
great organizations and experts in agri- 
cultural departments and _ colleges, 
preachers, and teachers. 

We need both of these types. They 
are both indispensable. Ii we have 
simply the professional leadership, we 
are sure to have an undeveloped rural 
people. If we depend solely on lay lead- 
ership, we are likely to have a narrow 
provincalism and individualism. 

There are many who are not ready 
to admit that there must be special 
training for either of these types of 
leadership, lay or professional. But it 
hardly seems necessary to argue that 
point. The rural problem is so vast and 
so complex; our point of view hereto- 
fore has been so narrow and so incom- 
plete; and plans for improvement are 
so many and so complicated that it 
would seem almost obvious that the most 
pressing demand just now is for a 
trained leadership in country life. 

How shall this leadership be trained? 


O far as local lay leadership is, con- 
cerned, it must be trained largely 
through service. It would surprise many 
people in our cities to know the leader- 
ship resources of the better country dis- 
tricts. Wherever strong farmers’ organ- 
izations have existed, leaders have de- 
veloped and they are still being trained. 
This admirable training may well be 
supplemented by correspondence courses, 
conferences of rural leaders, short 
courses at the agricultural colleges, and 
by the work of educational and religious 
organizations. Thus local leadership 
may be stimulated, its horizon expanded, 
and its capacity for service vastly en- 
larged. Moreover, this lay leadership 
will respond mightily to suggestions 
of the right sort from the professional 
leader. The time has come when the 
country preacher, the country teacher, 
the country doctor, the country banker, 
the country Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, and the extension worker and dem- 
onstrator each must consider his main 
function as that of a community builder. 
He will therefore do all in his power to 
strengthen lay leadership and initiative. 
Herein lies the key to the training 
of professional leadership. Each rural 
leader is to be a community builder. 
The community is the unit; the inter- 
ests of the community are the prime in- 
terests, rather than the interests of the 
individual or the interests of an in- 
stitution. The church, for example, 


should not exist for itself, nor for the 
individuals that belong to it, but for the 
community, that is, for the common 
good. The school is not for the teacher 
nor for the individual pupil, but for the 
educational service of the community. 
The function of the agricultural exten- 
sion teacher is to lay the foundations of 
a developed community in terms of a 
prosperous agriculture. 


I T follows, does it not, that the preach- 

er, in addition to his knowledge 
of theology and religion, ought to un- 
derstand the community problem and to 
know the place of the church in work- 
ing out the problem? It follows, does 
it not, that the country teacher ought 
not only to be skilful in teaching indi- 
vidual pupils, but ought also to realize 
the greatness of her task in making the 
school minister to the interests of the 
entire community? The agricultural ex- 
pert ought to understand not only soils 
but souls, because, after all, the soul 
problem is vastly more significant than 
the soil problem. The training of rural 
leadership should consist in a founda- 
tion of professional training for the 


particular kind of work that needs to. 


be done. The preacher must be trained 
to preach; the agriculturist must be 
trained in agriculture. But supplement- 
ing this primary fundamental training 
there should be a sufficient study of the 
larger aspects of the rural question so 
that a worker can adjust his own work to 
the larger pattern of community building. 

We do not yet know how this prob- 
lem of training leadership is to be 
worked out. One method is to train 
the country preachers in the same in- 
stitutions where they are now trained, 
supplementing existing work with some 
courses in rural sociology. The coun- 
try teacher may be trained in normal 
schools that give a certain amount of 
agriculture and rural sociology. The 
agricultural expert may be required to 
take in the agricultural college some of 
the courses in agrcultural economics 
and rural sociology. 


In my judgment, the present need is 
for a few specialized institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, affili- 
ated preferably with some of the strong 
agricultural colleges, and patterned very 
much after such institutions as the New 
York School of Philanthropy and the 
Boston and Chicago Schools of Social 
Service. In other words, the training 
of various types of social workers, or 
“community-builders,” should be ex- 
tended to the training of rural leaders. 
It may be said that rural leaders can be 
trained. in. the institutions already re- 
ferred to. But a school for rural social 
service ought to be in an agricultural 
environment and atmosphere, and _ its 
work should be intimately connected with 
those teachers and students whose prime 
interest is agriculture and country life. 

It is probably not possible for the 


average agricultural college to develop | 
this sort of work entirely out of its own 
funds. There are phases of the work 
that can hardly be developed with state — 
money. Hence, the institution should | 
be endowed, closely affiliated with an | 
agricultural college in order that it may 
have the benefit of the courses in agri- | 
culture and in agricultural science, agri- — 
cultural economics, agricultural educa- | 
tion, rural sociology and rural govern- : 
ment. The school, however, should have 
a faculty of its own, with experts or | 
specialists in country church work, in 
the tural. Sunday School, in Rural 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
work, in rural recreation for old and 
young, in personal hygiene, in agricul- 
tural foreign missions, in Bible study 
and religious pedagogy. 

Such an institution will appeal at 
once to students in agricultural colleges 
who are beginning to see the vision of 
social service in the country communi- 
ties and who want to prepare themselves 
as county secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, as teach- 
ers in agricultural high schools, as ex- 
tension workers in agricultural colleges. 
It ought to appeal also to students in 
theological schools and seminaries. 
teachers in normal schools, and social 
workers generally who desire to give 
themselves the benefit of a short resi- 
dence in an institution of this sort in 
order that they may gain the right point 
of view concerning the rural question. 


C HIEFLY perhaps it ought to appeal 
to teachers in small rural schools 
and other local workers who could come 
to the institution for only a few weeks 
each year, and who in the meantime could 
carry on correspondence courses and 
thus be in touch with the men and women 
who are nearest the frontier of service 
in the building up of our rural commu- 
nities. Undoubtedly, great dependence 
should be placed upon conferences of a 
week, short courses of two or ten weeks, 
as well as special courses of a half-year 
or a year. We do not need so much 
men and women of great learning or re- 
search, although these are needed, as we 
do a kindling of the imagination and an 
enlargement of the view of the great 
army of natural rural leaders, of men 
and women whose real task lies in help- 
ing in their own particular field to up- 
build communities in which they work. 
Our philanthropy is constantly becom- 
ing more intelligent. Young men of 
wealth are more and more seeking an 
outlet for normal energies in terms of 
social service. The interest in rural life 
is growing apace. There is no more 
useful thing that could be done by men 
of wealth than to endow, in connection 
with standard educational institutions, 
preferably agricultural colleges, at sev- 
eral strategic points, schools of rural so- 
cial service. 


IGHT years ago, Dr. Herbert 
J. Hall of Marblehead, Mass., 
first used the term “work cure” 
to designate the systematic 
prescription of work as an essential 
part of the treatment of functional 
nervous disorders. The term was epoch- 
making. It marked the end of the era 
in which a “rest cure” was relied upon 
to rehabilitate the “nervous prostrate” 
who is born tired and gets more tired 
the more you “rest” him. Work cure 
is a practical application of the newly 
recognized truth that “nervousness,” 
neurasthenia, and the other psycho-neu- 
roses can be successfully attacked not 
with medicine, baths and resting, but 
from the mental side by psychotherapy 
and especially by making the sufferer 
use such limited powers as he already 
| possesses, so that by their use he may 
’ develop them. This means work. Deep- 
er still it means discovering a motive for 
work, 

It is to this last phase of the ques- 
tion—the motive or driving power—that 
Dr. Hall has contributed something 
which deserves the attention of all so- 
cial workers, as well as of all physi- 
cians. Dr. Hall found that work for 
art’s sake or for work’s sake, work given 
merely to keep the patient busy, doesn’t 
interest the patient and so doesn’t bene- 
fit him. The patient must feel the “call 
of the job”. if it is to cure him. Why 
should he work when he doesn’t feel 
like it and sees no use in it? 


Dr. Hall’s answer was to establish in 
1895, at Marblehead, a work shop where 
patients, supervised and taught by ex- 
perts, are now making articles that are 
salable and getting wages for their 
product. Weaving, cement work, dye- 
ing and pottery have been the most suc- 
cessful trades. Jewelry and metal work 
have proved too trying for untrained 
and unhappy patients to carry through 
and sell profitably. But in the other 
occupations about $7,000 worth of mer- 
chandise has been made and sold each 
year, although the workshop has never 
contained more than thirty-eight work- 
ers at a time, many of whom worked 
only a few hours a day. 

Dr. Hall adds, “My figures do not in- 
clude the products of the well-to-do pa- 
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tients, who have for the most part dis- 
posed of their work individually. . : 
In other cases, the patients are paid. 
They earn money, not by being sick, 
but despite their sickness. Their efforts 
supply an actual need in the community 
and the patients are convinced of this 
fact (and so of their own value) by the 
receipt of actual wages. Some of the 
patients do not need the money. But 
their souls need it,—need its message. 
Money talks, and talks far more reassur- 
ingly, far more convincingly than the 
most skilful psychotherapeutist, sugges- 
tionist or psycho-analyst. For money 
is a symbol of value. It proves to the 
patient that some one needs him, that 
he has a place in the world and can 
create something worth while. Thus 
money and markets connect the solitary 
introspective neurasthenic with the real 
world outside him. He gets a motive, 
a reason for forgetting himself, a future 
to look forward to, a ground for self- 
respect. He is back’ in the working 
world, along with the rest of us. This 
is less obvious to the patient when ac- 
cording to the plan used in many public 
institutions, he merely earns part of his 
keep and receives no money wages. 
When Dr. Hall joined his squad of 
neurasthenics to the ranks of the in- 
dustrial army he added his contribution 
not only to therapeutics but to sociology. 
He attacked the problem of the sub- 
standard worker—handicapped in the 
race of industry but not necessarily ex- 
cluded from that inspiring company. 
He attacked a problem which faces all 
who deal with the consumptive, the 
crippled, the alcoholic, the chronic in- 
sane, the cranky but not insane, and in 
fact all chronic invalids, no matter what 
their disease. Rich or poor, they all 
*How Dr. Philip King Brown has solved 
this problem for the consumptives at Are- 


quipa, Cal., I told in THe Survey, De- 
cember 7, 1912. 


BIRD BATH IN CEMENT 


need work, for without it they degen- 
erate mentally and morally. 

The sick type of sub-standard worker 
differs only in minor details from the 
other types—the feeble-minded, the 
criminal in prison and above all, the 
slow worker who will be thrown out of 
work when the minimum wage gets be- 
yond the stage of talk and inquiry, and 
begins to work. For every feeble-minded 
person there are many more not tech- 
nically or obviously feeble-minded, but 
slow, inefficient, unreliable. 

These sub-standard workers are in the 
same position industrially as the neuras- 
thenics and the cripples. They are get- 
ting squeezed out of the ranks of the 
standard or average-capacity workers 
and probably this is for the best. Since 
all men are not born free and equal, but 
variously enslaved, and superior some to 
others, it is very possibly best to sepa- 
rate them socially, industrially or both. 

But this admission, this experiment, 
has far-reaching consequences. The 
first result of establishing a standard of 
physical fitness, of wages and of work 
and excluding those who fall below it, is 
to create a crop of beggars and para- 
sites. The cripple usually becomes a 
beggar unless he can get back his old 
job or something like it; and this, under 
recent legislation, is increasingly diffi- 
cult. He degenerates morally and cor- 
rupts others—not only when he is fee- 
ble-minded but when he is blind, rheu- 
matic or simply “slow.” 


To prevent these and other evil re- 
sults of standardization we must extend 
and develop our present experiments in 
the organization of sub-standard work. 
The best types thus far established are 
exemplified in the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded, the Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind, the va- 
rious state farms for alcoholics and 
criminals and the better prisons of the 
country. That the “slow,” the chronic 
invalids and the chronic insane are part 
of the same group of sub-standard work- 
ers is not yet so generally realized as to 
lead us, in this country, to any satisfac- 
tory organization of workshops for the 
handicapped, occupations for the insane, 
or industries for the slow and inefficient 
but healthy adult. 
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It is for this reason that work like 
Dr, Hall’s is of interest to social work- 
ers, as well as to physicians. In his lit- 
tle workshop at Marblehead he has 
worked out some of the essential princi- 
ples which will be found, I believe, to 
apply to the larger experiments soon to 
be tried. For goodness sake, “don’t say 
I didn’t tell you!” Don’t make the com- 
mon American blunder of independently 
rediscovering, at great expense of time, 
money and effort, what half an hour's 
perusal of Dr. Hall’s reports will teach! 
He has shown: 


That the sub-standard worker 
should not be excluded (like the beg- 
gar and the idle rich) from the indus- 
trial system. Like the body, he should 
live in response to stimuli and invita- 
tions from the world outside him. 
Where possible, he should be paid in 
money. He must always be paid in 
some way that gives him satisfaction 
—else he degenerates. 

That he needs more supervision, less 
freedom and generally more encour- 
agement than the average worker. 
This has long been recognized, in re- 
lation to the feeble-minded, who can 
be made to do excellent and valuable 
work under supervision, but fall into 
vacancy, into wandering or mischief, 
theft tree: 

This involves necessarily, a new 
kind of boss, one very different from 
the average foreman, very much more 
aware of the psychology of sub-stand- 
ard workers, more possessed by the 
enthusiasm, the wide vision, and the 
durable patience of the social worker. 


Let Dr. Hall himself give more detail: 


“The success of handicapped labor de- 
pends upon the preparation of the work 
before it gets to the worker. Here de- 
sign and expert craftsmanship must 
unite with medical experience. The field 
of handicapped labor is a tremendously 
important one—some day we shall see 
it organized and systematized with as- 
tonishing results. ... Because a great 
deal of the work of handicapped people 
has been valuable only in sentiment is no 
reason why the fractional efforts of 
these people should not be co-ordinated 
into full and adequate results, if we are 
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wise enough to choose work which does 
not compete with machinery, and which 
has a normal/market. The work of han- 
dicapped people must never be sold be- 
cause it is made by them, but always 
because it is worth while in itself. . 

“Now the cement flower-pot industry 
which we are undertaking is confessedly 
an experiment, but it answers the tests. 
It can be carried out by feeble workers 
almost as well as by anyone else. It 
does not compete with machinery, for it 
occupies a place by itself. It is new and 
pleasing, and it steps into a market al- 
ready made. 


“People.are apt to suppose that the 
earnings and the beautiful products are 
all due to the efforts of untrained pa- 
tients. . . . The pupils alone or the ap- 
prentices alone would produce nothing 
worth while. The sales reported include 
the work of experts as well as the as- 
sistance of novices and well-trained as- 
sistants. . . . Our earnings aré all, or 
practically all, made by experts who are 
teachers as well as producers and by pu- 
pils who are patients as well as assist- 
ants. That is the nucleus—that makes 
possible the therapeutic workshop where 
the paying patients build up strength and 
efficiency. Examples of paying patients 
restored to efficiency but without refer- 
ence to their earning capacity might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are of 
therapeutic interest rather than economic 
value. 


“Seven years ago a young man of 
eighteen was working as messenger in 
an office in the city. Asthmatic attacks 
made his work difficult and uncertain. 
The only certain thing about it was that 
he would soon have to give up his work 
altogether because he could not be de- 
pended upon. This boy through the in- 
fluence of his employer, was given a 
chance to work in the new industrial 
system. As it happened, he had a nat- 
ural ability as a draughtsman. He was 
given simple decorative work to do in 
pottery, under expert observation, and 
he was given systematic instruction in 
design. At the same time the asthma 
was taken into careful consideration. 
He was sent to throat specialists who 
through all these years have been grad- 
ually improving a very bad nose. They 
have removed polypi, straightened the 
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septum, and diminished the turbinates, 
until the asthma, although very stubborn, 
is at last a thing of the past. Mean- 
while the young man has progressed 
rapidly, and is today a most valued de- 
signer and craftsman, earning fair 
wages the year round. 


“Another necessary factor in the pot- 
tery work is found in the person of a 
woman who before coming into the 
system had been a full-fledged case of 
neurasthenia—practically out of com- 
mission for at least three years. A 
surgical operation helped a little and a 
back brace more; but the greatest thing 
was her gradual, very gradual, taking 
on of work, detail work in the pottery. 
It took something like two years of this, 


This woman, who is now a dyer and 
weaver of distinction, had no knowledge 
of the art until three years ago. It is 
true she possessed natural taste and 
adaptability, but these alone might not 
have helped her much without the lad- 
der of the system to climb upon. 

“Another young woman who is re- 
sponsible for the new cement flower- 
pots had been a trained designer, but 
had broken down completely. It has 
taken three years for her personal or 
bodily upbuilding and two years to per- 
fect the department of cement-making 
She is not by any means well, but she 
has achieved remarkable success as a 
teacher and creator in spite of severe 
handicap.” 


“None of these people are physically 
well now, but they are in better health— 
if we use the word health in its larger 
sense—in better health than half the 
people working in the shops and facto- 
ries of the country. They have a pretty 
good kind of health themselves and they 
have learned how to pass it along to 
their pupils. This is a moral and spir- 
itual health which is quite independent 
of the ordinary standards. 


“I think it is fair to’ say that this 
thing has been done by a general prac- 
titioner in the country and with very 
little help beyond the natural vitality of 
the plan. That the system could live 
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working only a few hours a day, to 
bring anything like efficiency. This 
woman had been a bookkeeper before 
she was sick. Besides becoming an all- 
day worker in the shops she has gradu- 
ally taken on the bookkeeping of the 
place—developing a system of accounts 
which I have reason to believe has vir- 
tually saved the whole system from 
bankruptcy on several occasions. This 
woman is now earning a fair salary— 
earning more than she gets. 


“Tn the weaving and dyeing work the 
shop owes a very great deal to a young 
woman who after a half-dozen severe 
surgical operations had become a nerv- 
ous wreck. By slow degrees and against 
terrible odds of weakness she has 
climbed up to a position of efficiency and 
a service of loyalty which not only 
means a living for her but a pride of 
achievement which is no small thing. 


Another patient was a young public 
school teacher with good preparation, 
but not really fitted for the exacting 
work of the school-room. She came to 
Dr. Hall in “a pretty bad state of dis- 
couragement. I had at that time a 
small charitable fund that I could use, 
so I looked after her board and she 
came daily to the shops for treatment 
and work. After a year of slow prog- 
ress she has acquired the art of cement 
flower-pot making and sufficient strength 
to teach that work here in the shops. 
She has just taken a position in New 
York at an industrial school for con- 
valescents where she will teach and work 
and where she will receive her expenses 
and thirty dollars a month, which is a 
lot better than most public school teach- 
ers earn, or rather, receive. 


ten years in these difficult times is to 


me a wonderful proof of its value. 
Twice during the ten years I have 


received a grant of $1,000 from the 
Proctor fund, as an aid to original re- 
search. A fund to be used in develop- 
ing especial industries for handicapped 
people would certainly be desirable. I 
believe it possible to modify and con- 
trol many industries which will not com- 
pete with the regular lines, but which 
will furnish opportunity for hundreds 
of people who cannot quite keep up with 
the procession,—hundreds of people who 
excellent capacities but who 
chance at all as the matter 
I wish your paper might in- 
clude a plea for the establishment of an 
experimental laboratory where modified 
industries might be tried out. Some of 


possess 
have no 
stands. 
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the great charitable foundations could 
do it easily. My little work is pitiful in 
its limitations, but I believe it points the 
way to very great possibilities.” 


People like Dr. Fernald, of the Mas- . 


sachusetts School for the Feeble-minded; 
Grace S. Harper, of the King’s Chapel 
Bureau for the Handicapped (Boston) ; 
Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserwerth, in 
Germany; Dr. Philip King Brown, 
of San Francisco; Dr. Hall, of Marble- 
head, and Dr. Patterson, of Frimley, in 
England,—people of this heroic mould 
are needed to make the organization of 
sub-standard workers an industrial and 
psychological success. 

Finally, two points about the medical 
aspects of Dr. Hall’s work. In the first 
place, his principle has other and most 
interesting exemplifications in the un- 
conscious sub-standard reorganizations 
constantly taking place in our bodily 
organs. The sick heart, the diseased 
stomach, do not stop working except 
for very brief periods. If they stopped 


work for long, they, like our souls, would 
decay and die. They modify their work 


-and reorganize it on a plane of lower 


efficiency. 

The work of the diseased heart is 
irregular, like the sub-standard worker ; 
its output, like his, is often decreased; 
its reserve and power of adaptation is 
diminished, like his. But it never takes 
a “rest cure.” In all chronic illness the 
body reorganizes itself on a plane of 
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lowered efficiency, but it never stops 
work until it, dies. So it should be with 
all sub-standard workers, healthy or dis- 
eased. They must still keep their souls 
alive by response to psychical stimuli— 
to the world’s needs and markets, as the 
body and all nature lives by response to 
stimuli, physical and chemical. 


It is also of interest that Dr. Hall’s 
work is already beginning to spread— 
cautiously and experimentally, as is 
right. One of his teachers and many of 
his moulds and methods for cement 
work are now installed in the out-patient 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and a small group of phy- 
sically handicapped patients (not neu- 
rasthenics) are there earning sub-stand- 
ard wages instead of no wages at all. 

Another offshoot is established at Sha- 
ron, Conn., under the Burke Founda- 
tion. There the cardiac cases from three 
New York hospitals are received and 
given suitable work. 

Such offshoots are sure to multiply. 


IS garment of white is girded for fight; 


His sword is drawn ready at need; 


And he speaks in our ear as the story we hear, 
And stands at our side as we read. 
For the blood that is spilled and the souls that 


are killed, 
For the children that toil the night through 


We shed a soft tear, when the challenge rings 


clear, 


‘‘And what are you going to do?’’ 


‘“We do little indeed,’’. politely we plead; 


‘‘But we favor all schemes of reform, 
And our strength is all spent, in these days of 


high rent, 


To keep our own firesides warm. 
Our rulers we blame for our land and its shame 
And we rail at the self-seeking crew.’’ 


Yet the answer is still, explain as we will, 


‘And what are you going to do?’’ 


For homes are despoiled and childhood is soiled 
And strong lives are wasted away; 
And we solace their woe with the crumbs that we 


throw, 


The while for the kingdom we pray. 
But there sounds in our ears, at the end of the 


years, 


A voice we must hearken unto,— 


‘*f was naked and cold, in prison and old, 


And what in that day did ye do?’’ 
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Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s 
Social Work in Washington 


By Mrs. Ernest P. Bicknell 


HEN Mrs. Wilson came to 

Washington to take up the 

new and trying duties of mis- 

tress of the White House, she 
was not deceived by the outer beauty of 
the city, but felt sure that improvements 
were needed here as elsewhere. Perhaps 
she had heard that many of the hospitals 
had meager equipment and low salaried 
officers ; that social settlements were poor- 
ly supported ; that there was no provision 
for the care of feeble-minded children 
in the District of Columbia and that 
hidden alleys existed where thousands 
of Negroes were crowded together un- 
der conditions that were productive of 
immorality and crime. 

Be that as it may, when Mrs. Wilson 
announced her intention of seeing condi- 
tions for herself and of helping in the 
work of improvement, a new hope and 
inspiration came to the social workers 
of Washington. With a friend at court, 
obstacles hitherto insurmountable now 
seemed trivial. 

So when Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, who 
knows well the needs of all the chari- 
ties of the city and is active in the 
work of many, called at the White 
House soon after the inauguration, Mrs. 
Wilson was deeply interested in her ac- 
count of Washington’s problems and 
charmed by her originality and enthu- 
siasm. It therefore seemed quite nat- 
ural that a little later when Mrs. Wil- 
son wished to drive to the various set- 
tlements, hospitals, other charitable in- 
stitutions and the alleys, that Mrs. Hop- 
kins should be asked to accompany her 
as her guide and friend. Because of 
my knowledge of some phases of the 
_ work, I also was asked to go. 

Mrs. Hopkins was chairman of the 
Washington section, woman’s depart- 
ment, National Civic Federation, and I 
was chairman of the committee on hous- 
ing. We had been working on many 
problems together, but our chief interest 
was and still is in the alleys. For this 
reason we wished to show these to Mrs. 


Wilson first, believing that if we could 
arouse her interest, it might mean their 
final abolition as places of habitation. 
It was, therefore, arranged that our first 
trip should be an alley trip on March 25. 

But a number of cases of small-pox 
had been reported in the city, and on 
the very morning we planned to go, 
one of the White House waiters had 
been sent home because his father had 
just died of the disease. Mrs. Wilson 
said that the President had cautioned 
her about going into the alleys, as he be- 
lieved most of the cases were there, but 
she thought we might visit some insti- 
tutions or settlements. 

Mrs. Hopkins, who for twenty years has 
been president of the board of the Home 
for Incurables, and has seen it grow 
from a very small beginning into the 
splendid institution it now is, was natur- 
ally: desirous of showing it to Mrs. Wil- 
son, so we went over there. Each pa- 
tient occupies a room alone and Mrs. 
Wilson went into every room, shook 
hands with all the patients, and said a 
few comforting words to each one. It 
was a wonderful treat to those poor, 
confined people, for this was the first 
time in the history of the Home that the 
wife of a President of the United 
States had come within its doors. 


Introduced to the Alleys 


After leaving the Home for Incur- 
ables, Mrs. Wilson said: “If we can 
drive through the alleys without going 
into the houses, I think we might go, 
for I believe Mr. Wilson was only afraid 
to have me enter the homes.” So 
we drove through alley after alley, ex- 
plaining that the death-rate is twice 
as high as on the street; that one out 
of every two children born in the alleys 
is illegitimate ; and that drunkenness and 
crime are fostered by such seclusion. 
We also told Mrs. Wilson of our great 
desire that these people might one day 
be forced to live where they would be 
subjected to the supervision and re- 


straint of the public street. 

alleys visited that day were: 
Goat alley, where two hundred people 

live entirely shut off from the public 


Among the 


view—a law unto themselves. The 
houses here are mostly frame, as they 
were built prior to the passage of the 
law prohibiting frame construction 
within the fire limits. The expense of 
condemning this property would not, 
therefore, be so great as in some 
other alleys, and we hope some day that 
these houses will be torn down, wide 
openings brought through to at least two 
of the four surrounding streets and a 
splendid municipal playground given to 
this very congested district. 

Logan’s Court, one of the most con- 
gested, picturesque, vice- and disease- 
producing alleys in the city; also one 
where net profits on rentals have 
amounted to as high as twenty per cent. 

Neil Place, which used to be the old 
O Street Alley, is a striking illustration 
of the need of the right of the commis- 
sioners to condemn more land than that 
actually needed for the laying out of the 
minor street which is to replace the al- 
ley. This O Street Alley was one of 
our many complex alleys with offshoots 
or pockets, and when the minor street 
was cut through, an alley was left the 
back doors of whose houses form a part 
of one side of the new street. It may 
be as much as forty years before these 
houses will be destroyed and others built 
facing on the street, whereas, had the 
commissioners possessed the right to 
condemn more land than that actually 
needed for the street itself, and to replot 
and resell the excess land for the best 
advantage of the city, such a blunder 
could not have been made. 

Then on to the famous Willow Tree 
Alley, where between three and four 
hundred people, Negroes and _ Italians, 
lived within three blocks of the Capitol 
under most shocking conditions. After 
much discussion and five presidential 
messages, Congress finally appropriated 
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$78,000 for the condemnation of- the 
property in this alley. When we were 
there the houses were nearly all torn 
down leaving a clear space within the 
block of between four and five acres. 
Mrs. Wilson immediately thought that 
it would be an excellent thing for the 
neighborhood if a municipal wash-house 
could be located at one corner of this 
square. She afterwards talked of this 
hope to a number of officials, but her 
dream is as yet unrealized. 

After all the expense of condemnation 
had been paid, there remained an unex- 
pended balance of $17,000. This has 
since been used for improvement. Wil- 
low Tree Alley has been converted into 
a combination playground and park, but 
it remains enclosed in the same way 
that the old alley was, and unless most 
carefully supervised, it may be just as 
harmful in its influence. It is hoped 
that later Congress will make an appro- 
priation for buying the property on the 


WILLOW TREE ALLEY BEFORE IT WAS 
CONDEM NED 


four surrounding sides, so that this can 
be made into a beautiful open play- 
ground. 

Mrs. Wilson was afterwards driven 
through a mile of alleys in the south- 
west section, each very much like the 
others, and all giving seclusion to a class 
of people least fitted for it. 

On another day Mrs. Wilson visited 
our group of sanitary houses. We call 
it our group because our housing com- 
mittee has charge of the houses and we 
employ a social worker who collects 
rents and looks after the tenants accord- 
ing to the Octavia Hill plan. The 
houses were constructed for the sake of 
demonstrating that small sanitary houses 
could be built, rented for a reasonable 
sum and yet, by good management, be 
made to pay a fair profit. The 109 
two-family houses in this group, of 
from two to four rooms and a bath each, 


LOGAN’S COURT, ONE OF THE WORST ALLEYS IN THE CITY, PAYS TWENTY PER 
CENT ON ITS RENTALS 


rent from $7.50 to $12.50 per month 
per family, pay five per cent on the in- 
vestment besides the two per cent al- 
lowed for repairs and two per cent as a 
reserve fund for the purpose of rebuild- 


ing. 
Alley Possibilities 


Mrs. Wilson was as charmed with 
these houses as she had been distressed 
with those in the alleys, and was de- 
lighted to see that the houses were oc- 
cupied by colored people, the race for 
whose elevation she had long been work- 
ing. She said that her mother and 
grandmother, who were both slave-own- 
ers, taught her from her childhood that 
it was the duty of the southern Chris- 
tian woman to work for the good of 
the Negroes. She talked to a number 
of the colored women in our houses that 
day, and although they did not know 
who she was, they were much pleased 
that she showed such interest in them. 

And now our work in the woman’s 
department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration began to assume greater import- 
ance. Mrs. Wilson immediately identi- 
fied herself with us, became honorary 
chairman, came to all the regular meet- 
ings, and took up especially the work 
of the housing committee. After Mrs. 
Wilson joined in our crusade, people 
flocked to our standard and everybody 
wanted to help in the alleys. It was 
laughingly said that no one could move 
in polite society in Washington who 
could not talk alleys. 

We tried to hold this interest until 
we could put it to some practical use. 
We made daily trips through the alleys 
with congressmen and others, always 
ending at the sanitary houses, illustrat- 


ing by these, how the alley people might 
be housed if we could get them out on 
the street. Mrs. Wilson often went 
with us, and when we had someone we 
were especially anxious to win over to 
our cause, that one was invited to ac- 
company her. The White House chauf- 
feurs became familiar with the alley 
routes, and one of the White House 
cars was offered for our use whenever 
it was needed. The. colored people in 
the alleys seemed flattered that the 
President’s wife was looking after them 
and some of the rest of us were often 
asked, “You-all ain’t Mis’ Wilson, is ye?” 

Enthusiasm now became so great that 
it was decided to ask those in the dis- 
trict interested in housing problems to 
meet at Mrs. Hopkins’ residence. Many 
accepted the invitation. Mrs. Wilson 
was present, and although she never 
spoke publicly in any one of our gener- 
al or committee meetings, she did not 
hesitate at this and other times to tell 
individuals of her great desire for some 
definite good as a result of so much 
agitation. John Ihlder, of the National 
Housing Association, was also there 
and counseled us to take up the prob- 
lem as a whole. General George M. 
Sternberg, Dr. George H. Kober, Wal- 
ter S. Ufford, George S. Wilson, Fred- 
erick L. Siddons, and many others who 
had accomplished much for Washington, 
were there and were willing to give of 
their experience to aid us at this critical 
time. 

A Committee of Fifty on Alleys was 
formed of which William H. Baldwin 
was made chairman. This Committee 
of Fifty appointed an executive com- 
mittee representative of some of the 
best known charitable and civic organi- 
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zations of the city to draft a compre- 
hensive bill for presentation to Con- 
gress. Dr. John VanSchaick, Jr., was 
chosen chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The other members were Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Dr. George H. Kober, 
Walter S. Ufford, Col. John VanR. 
Hoff, A. J. Parsons, Wm. G. Hender- 
son, Mrs. Archibald Hopkins and Mrs. 
Ernest P. Bicknell. 


Support for Alley Reform 


Not long after this, Mrs. Wilson gave 
a tea at the White House, inviting the 
Committee of Fifty to meet some of the 
senators and representatives and their 
wives. ‘It was an informal, pleasant 
time, and I believe we made some friends 
for our bill. Mrs. Wilson was most 
gracious to all. Two of her daughters 
also helped with the entertaining, and 
the President came in for a few mo- 
ments. And yet, people have often said: 
“Do you suppose Mrs. Wilson is really 
interested in this work?” “I know she 
is,” was the invariable reply. “No one 
in her position could expend the effort 
she does unless it were a matter of prin- 
ciple. She feels that it is her duty to 
use her position to accomplish as much 
as she is able for the good of others.” 

A few weeks later, in June, 1913, the 
members of the Committee of Fifty on 
alleys were invited to meet with the 
Committee of One Hundred on a more 
beautiful Washington, at the residence 
of A. J. Parsons. Mrs. Wilson and 
many other distinguished people were 
present. Secretary Bryan gave the prin- 
cipal address, and during his talk re- 
ferred to Mrs. Wilson as follows: 

“Anyway,” he said, “the most eloquent 
speech here to-night is the one that has 
not been made at all, for actions speak 
louder than words. The fact that the 
wife of the President is with her pres- 
ence here to-night lending support to the 
movement is enough. As crowded as my 
life is, I feel that if she can find time 
out of her busy days to be here and to 
work for this cause, I can, too.” 

If we could have introduced our bill 
directly after this, I believe it would 
have passed; but it was necessary that 
all the provisions of the bill should be 
most carefully prepared, and this re- 
quired time and expert knowledge. Dr. 
William C. Woodward, who had gone 
through the alleys first as district physi- 
cian to the poor, then as district coroner, 

_ and now as health officer of the District 
of Columbia, and who knows the de- 
moralizing influence of the alley perhaps 
better than anyone else, wrote the bill. 

It was most carefully gone over with 
Dr. VanSchaick and Mr. Ufford, then 
with the other members of the executive 
committee; then it was submitted to 
every one in the district building who 
would be at all interested in the carry- 
ing out of its provisions; it was en- 
dorsed by Commissioners Newman and 
Siddons, and finally sent to Congress as 
the Commissioners’ bill. It was also 
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UNTIL THREE 
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known simply as the “Alley bill,’ and 
as “Mrs. Wilson’s bill.” 

All this had taken so much time that 
the bill was not introduced until Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Representative Ben John- 
son, chairman of the district committee 
of the House, reported the bill to the 
House. It was referred back to his 
committee. Senator John Walter Smith, 
chairman of*the Senate district commit- 
tee, reported the bill to the Senate and 
it was referred back to the committee. 

Mrs. Wilson now wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the House district commit- 
tee asking him if he could give us any 
suggestions as to what we might best 
do to help along the bill. Mr. Johnson 
replied very frankly pointing out some 
provisions of the bill which he did not 
understand and said he would be glad to 
give us a hearing. We had two hear- 
ings before the House district commit- 
tee and one before the Senate district 
committee. 

But we found there were many other 
considerations which must be taken into 
account in the passage of a bill besides 
the question of whether it is a good 
thing for the community. There was at 
this time a strong feeling in the House 
District Committee against the “half and 
half” plan of meeting the expenses of 
the district, and it did not seem an easy 
proposition to pass any district bill un- 
less it provided for the payment of all 
expenses from the district treasury. If 
it did provide for payment in. that 
way, it violated the ‘half and half” and 
the friends of the “half and half” 
would not permit its passage. Whether 
this affected our bill or not, is not 
known; but for some reason the bill 
was not reported out from the district 
committee of either Senate or House. 

Mrs. Wilson’s health now began to 
fail, and from March on she was not 
able to attend any of our meetings, and 
no letters were allowed to. reach her 
which in. any way referred to -work. 
Before this time Mrs. Wilson frequently 
received for the President when he was 
unable to do so himself, and people were 
heard to say: “Mrs. Wilson is trying 
to save the President in every way she 
can, for he is not so strong as she is.” 
The change, however, from private life 
to the great responsibilities of the White 
House, the earnest endeavor to not al- 
low social duties to prevent the doing of 
good in any community in which she 
lived, the marriage of two of her 
daughters, all this within the space of 
fourteen months, helped to bring on the 
chronic trouble of which Mrs. Wilson 
died on August 6. 

But during all this time of illness and 
anxiety, Mrs. Wilson did not lose inter- 
est in her bill even though she heard 
nothing of it. On the very last morn- 
ing of her life, she said to the Presi- 

*The federal government does not pay 
taxes on its Washington real estate as such, 


but duplicates the total tax levy upon pri- 
vate holdings. 


dent: “I should be happier if I knew 
the alley bill had passed.” Hearing of 
this, Mr. Tumulty sent word to Congress. 
The members, knowing that Mrs. Wilson 
had only a few hours to live, were anx- 
ious to do her all the honor in their 
power. 

As chairman Smith was absent, Sena- 
tor Pomerene called the members of the 
Senate district committee together and 
they hastily took up the discussion of 
our bill. Commissioner Newman and 
Dr. Woodward were both asked to ex- 
plain its provisions and when they left 
it was expected that this bill would be 
passed. This was not the case, however. 
One member of the district committee, 
who had not been present when the meet- 
ing was first called, objected to the pas- 
sage of the bill. This was not for the 
reason that he did not favor alley legis- 
lation, but because he wished the matter 
dealt with in a still more drastic way; 
for our bill allowed ten years for the 
complete evacuation of the alley houses, 
and gave owners of alley property some 
possibility of redress. ~ 


The Substitute Alley Bill 


Because of this objection, the district 
committee of the Senate then took up 
bill no. 1624, which had been introduced 
for the purpose of safeguarding in one 
point the old law of 1892 prohibiting 
the further construction of dwellings in 
alleys. To this bill, the following 
amendment was added: 


“The use or occupation of any build- 
ing or other structure erected or placed 
on or along any such alley as a dwell- 
ing or residence or place of abode by any 
person or persons is hereby declared 
injurious to life, to public health, mo- 
rals, safety and welfare of said District, 
and such use or occupation of any such 
building or structure on, from and after 
the Ist day of July 1918 shall be un- 
lawful.” 


Unanimous consent was asked of the 
Senate by Senator Pomerene for the 
consideration of this bill. It was grant- 
ed. The bill was passed, and word of 
its passage was sent to Mrs. Wilson a 
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short time before she lost consciousness. 

This substitute bill has already been 
protested by both the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Board of Trade although 
both organizations are in favor of the 
original bill. They claim that the sub- 
stitute contemplates the absolute con- 
fiscation of about $2,000,000 worth of 
property. In spite of this oppositioa, 
however, it was reported from the 
district committee of the House and on 
August 24, was debated upon the floor 
of the House. On the next district day, 
September 14, the substitute alley bill 
passed-the House. After it is signed by 
the President, we shall work for sup- 
plementary legislation to provide for the 
enforcement of law in a manner which 
will be fair to both the tenant and owner 
of alley property. 

This was not intended to be a history 
of the alley movement in Washington, 
but Mrs. Wilson was so closely asso- 
ciated with the work that it has seemed 
impossible to write of one without the 
other. Her feeling about the homes of 
the poorer people was much the same as 
that expressed by Charles Dickens in 
The Old Curiosity Shop: 


“Oh, if those who rule the destinies 
of nations would but remember this— 
if they would but think how hard it is 
for the very poor to have engendered 
in their hearts that love of home from 
which all domestic virtues spring, when 
they live in dense and squalid masses 
where social decency is lost, or rather 
never found—if they would but turn 
aside from the wide thoroughfares and 
great houses and strive to improve the 
wretched dwellings in bye-ways where 
only Poverty may walk, many low roofs 
would point more truly to the sky than 
the loftiest steeple that now rears proud- 
ly up from the midst of guilt and crime 
and horrible disease to mock them by 
its contrast.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s activities also extended 
in many other directions. She visited 
the Associated Charities very soon af- 
ter coming to Washington, became a 
contributing member, often attended the 
weekly conferences at the central office 
and was later elected a member of the 
board. She visited all the settlements, 
the President accompanying her to some 
of the exhibitions at Neighborhood 
House. She also aided in securing a 
laundry for the Colored Settlement, was 
interested in the work for the blind, was 
honorary chairman of the District of 
Columbia branch of the Needlework 
Guild of America, and was active in 
the Southern Industrial Educational As- 
sociation for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor mountain whites. 

Because of her personality and loving 
service, the city of Washington will ever 
hold Mrs. Wilson in grateful memory 
and Congress will pay her the highest 
and most delicate tribute in its power by 
making this substitute bill, which has 
been enacted in her honor, the beginning 
of effective housing legislation for the 
District of Columbia. 


~The New Stage in Compensation 


URING these years of transi- 
D tion from employers’ liability 
| to workmen’s compensation, 

we have heard much of the 
effect of the new laws upon the em- 
ployer and the employe and upon the re- 
sponsibilities of the state, but little of 
their effect upon the business of stock 
insurance companies. 

It cannot be denied that here and 
there the policy of stock insurance com- 
panies has seemed stupid and obstruc- 
tive. They certainly seemed slow at the 
start in adapting their business to the 
new conditions created by the law, but 
were perhaps not inexcusably slow when 
all the facts are known. At any rate, it 
will be worth while to set forth some 
of the difficulties they had to encounter; 
to show how they have overcome these 
difficulties in a better and better spirit 
as they came to understand the situation, 
and how as their crowning effort they 
have established a great central bureau, 
known as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau for the purpose of mak- 
ing rates that are fair (not only good- 
heartedly fair, but scientifically fair) 
and for the further purpose of doing 
everything that engineering skill and or- 
ganization can do for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. 

To get an idea of what the companies 
had to face, let us look into conditions 
in the pioneer workmen’s compensation 
states immediately after the new laws 
went into effect. Employers of labor 
were as a rule either openly or secretly 
opposed to the new laws. They were used 
to operating under the liability system 
which enabled them to escape the pay- 
ment of indemnities to injured employes 
if it could be shown that the accident 


had been caused (1) by a fellow-ser- 


vant of the injured employe, (2) by con- 
tributory negligence on the part-of the 
injured employe, or (3) by dangerous 
conditions, the risk of which the in- 
jured employe had “assumed.” Under 
these famous old common law defenses, 
“the fellow servant rule,” “contributory 
_ negligence” and “assumption of risk,” 
as everybody now knows, the injured 
workman seldom recovered damages; 
and employers’ liability insurance was 
chiefly insurance against the cost of 
fighting damage suits. 

The cost of this insurance was, of 
course, not so high as though it covered 
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This label is the stamp of ap- 
pbroval of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. It will be attached 
at plants where machinery is manu- 
factured, to designs which pass the 
tests for accident prevention. The 
label promises to be a talking point 
for machinery salesmen. Manufac- 
turers of machinery, as well as users 
of machinery, and insurance compan- 
tes will thus become forces for acci- 
dent prevention. 


adequate payments to each injured man. 

In place of this system, the new laws 
in most states offered two alternatives: 
an employer could elect to “come under 
compensation” (7. e., under a law requir- 
ing him to pay certain stated amounts to 
all injured employes regardless of cost) 
or he could elect to “stay under liability.” 
In the latter case it was no such re- 
stricted liability as he had been used to, 
but a liability with at least two and 
sometimes all three of the employers’ de- 
fenses withdrawn. In either case he must 
be insured; and his insurance was bound 
to cost more than it had before. Hence 
the employers’ opposition. 


From Liability to Compensation 

Now, in what spirit did the employers’ 
liability insurance companies meet the 
situation? We see them at first pretty 
badly frightened at the realization that 
their kind of business was being rapidly 
legislated out of existence and that if they 
wanted to continue as insurance compa- 
nies of any size they must enter the 
new and perilous field of workmen’s 
compensation. Right here let me say 
that the new field truly was perilous; 
for the European rates and experience in 
compensation covered conditions so dif- 
ferent from ours as to wage scale, size 
of indemnities, condition of employment 
and character of employes, as to be 
valueless at the start as a guide to the 


computation of costs in this country. 

Most of the liability companies, how- 
ever, decided to enter the field, and they 
did it in the only way possible—by 
plunging in and learning from their mis- 
takes. A dozen or so of the companies 
formed a central committee and _ set 
about to compile rate manuals, the rates 
being based upon such parts of their 
accident and liability experience as 
seemed applicable, modified somewhat 
perhaps by the experience tables of for- 
eign countries. 

The laws varied so in the different 
states that a separate manual was neces- 
sary for each state; and new state laws 
“came in” in such rapid succession that 
the manuals were usually a month late in 
arriving. This made it difficult for the 
agents to represent their companies in- 
telligently, and thus the start in each of 
the early states, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin and California, for instance, was de- 
cidedly unpropitious for the stock com- 
panies. 

In addition to the tardy arrival of the 
rate manuals there were other sources 
of discontent. The companies reduced 
the agents’ commissions 30 per cent on 
the average. This action, whatever 
prompted it, was in keeping with the 
ideals of workmen’s compensation. It 
did not, however, meet with the appre- 
ciation of agents at first; and as the im- 
mediate success of the new laws, most 
of which were elective, depended upon 
the enthusiastic support of agents, the 
opening campaign lacked the hoped-for 
buoyancy. 

But perhaps the biggest difficulty was 
that the rates quoted in the manuals 
struck employers as very high. In fact, 
compared with the old liability rates, 
they were staggering. And in the light 
of subsequent experience, it must be ad- 
mitted that they really were higher than 
was necessary to make good the losses. 
The owner of a light machine shop who 
had been paying 25 cents or 30 cents 
per hundred for his liahility insurance, 
was indignant when he found that com- 
pensation was to cost him $2 per hun- 
dred. Where he had been paying per- 
haps $100 per year he was now to pay 
$700 or $800. Loud protests were heard. 
It was only human that all the buyers 
of insurance should feel as they did. 
You cannot treble or quadruple a charge 
against all the industry of a community 
Workmen’s 


Compensation Service Bureau; published with his permission. 
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SAFETY PADLOCK 


Above is a belt-wheel locked by a 
padlock and heavy steel chain while 
the repair man is at work on some 
dangerous part of the mechanism. 


without causing a scene of some sort. 
The complaint most often heard from 
employers was that the heavy premiums 
handicapped them in competition with 
the employers in nearby states which had 
not yet enacted compensation laws. 

In states where compensation was 
elective, many employers preferred to 
remain under the liability system, choos- 
ing the known evil rather than the un- 
known danger. Thus the very success 
of establishing the new principle in our 
industrial practice was threatened. 

Consider, for example, this bit of his- 
tory from the state of Wisconsin. Fol- 
lowing the usual type, the Wisconsin 
compensation law was elective; the 
companies, therefore, had to be pre- 
pared to write both liability and com- 
pensation insurance. They printed their 
manuals with the liability rates and the 
compensation rates in parallel columns, 
and although the liability rates showed 
an advance, the employer’s position 
having been weakened by the removal of 
two of his common law defenses, still 
the liability rates quoted in all classes 
of risks were considerably lower than the 
compensation rates for the same classi- 
fications. 

This was too much for the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission to bear. The 
sole object in removing the employer’s 
legal defenses had been to force him to 
come under the compensation laws, and 
here were the liability companies de- 
liberately defeating that object. The 
commission decided upon drastic action. 
They ordered .all manuals containing 
these rates withdrawn from the state, 
claiming that they were the result of a 
conspiracy to destroy the effectiveness 
of workmen’s compensation in Wiscon- 
sin by virtually bribing employers into 
staying under the liability laws. 


SAFETY SET SCREWS 


Two designs for set screws counter 
sunk in the collars of a revolving 
shaft coupling. In one state in 1912, 
91 men were caught, whirled and 
killed by protruding set screws. 


That they had made a diplomatic blun- 
der in quoting liability rates lower than 
compensation rates, the companies at 
once realized. They soon found it to be 
an underwriting error as well. The 
workmen’s compensation principle had 
been so much discussed and advertised 
and the scale of indemnities was so well 
known, that judges and juries naturally 
began to think of compensation benefits 
as the minimum award in damage suits. 
Then, too, the changed public opinion on 
the general question of responsibility for 
industrial accidents was making it easier 
for injured employes to win damage 
suits. It did not take long for the com- 
panies to learn that after all liability 
costs were likely to be equal to or even 
greater than compensation costs in states 
where the compensation laws were op- 
tional; and needless to say, the mistake 
they made in Wisconsin was not repeat- 
ed elsewhere. 


The Period of Anarchy 


It is well known in the insurance busi- 
ness that rate agreements built upon im- 
perfect rates cannot endure. The early 
compensation rates proved to be no ex- 
ception to this rule. In Ohio there was 
a state fund, virtually a state insurance 
company, which published rates below 
those of the stock companies. In other 
states, employers’ mutuals sprang up 
with rates lower, of course, than the cur- 
rent stock company rates. One mutual, 
formed in Wisconsin with the encour- 
agement of the State Compensation 
Commission, and with its rates heralded 
as the only scientifically correct com- 
pensation rates, arrived at its published 
apparent rates by cutting exactly in half, 
item after item, the rates contained in 
the stock insurance manuals. 

In this connection, I use the phrase 
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SAFETY PADLOCKS 
Here is shown a switch controlling 
electrical machinery, Every repair 
man locks in with his own padlock 
before going to work on the machin- 
ery driven by the current in this 
lead. 


“apparent rates” because the true rates 
in a mutual are computed at the end of 
the year when the assured contributes 
his pro rata share to the deficit, or, if 
the mutual has had good luck, takes his 
share of the surplus, thereby increasing 
or reducing his original rate. 

Against thé competition of state funds 
and mutuals, against the determined 
stand of employers, and most important 
of all, against their own complete un- 
certainty as to correct rating, the com- 
panies were unable to hold out. Their 
rate agreement had to give way. Little 
by little the rates began to sag. Com- 
petition among stock companies com- 
menced, furtive at first and then more 
bold. As rates began to fall business 
naturally became brisk; the agents pluck- 
ed up courage and led their companies 
on to as fine a “Get the business” cam- 
paign as has ever been seen. 

“Good!” said the employer and the 
compensation enthusiast. “Now we'll 
get low rates, and that’s what we need.” 

But was it “good,” after all? 

Under almost unrestrained competi- 
tion, it soon became apparent that two 
things would happen: (1) rates would 
rapidly become as much too low as 
they had been too high; this meant 
the slow but sure undermining of the 
companies’ financial stability with con- 
sequent insecurity of payments to the in- 
jured; (2) eiforts at rating for merit 
would almost immediately cease, and 
thus all incentive to prevention of acci- 
dents be lost. As everyone knows, the 
two prime objects of workmen’s com- 
pensation are, first, to get the money to 
the injured workmen promptly, cheaply 
and unfailingly; and second, to stimu- 
late accident prevention by direct penal- 
ization of accidents. Now, one of these 
objects was being threatened and the 
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| other defeated by this destructive com- 
| petition. 

First, as to the effect of open com- 
_petition on the stability of insurance 
"companies. It is manifestly dangerous 
| for two people selling the same kind of 
_ goods to bid back and forth for the privi- 
lege of underselling each other if neither 
‘knows the cost of his goods. The manu- 
facturer knows the cost of his material, 
‘his labor and his overhead. | Conse- 
quently he knows the exact moment to 
stop lowering his price. Insurance com- 
panies, on the contrary, sell for a price 
guessed at today, goods the cost of which 
will be determined by chance in the 
future. 

Life insurance companies, with their 

tremendously broad and ripe field of ex- 
perience, have in their actuarial tables a 
fair indication of what the future cost 
is to be. Fire insurance companies are 
less well equipped to guess because the 
danger of a great conflagration is al- 
ways present. But the companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
with no experience to base their rates 
upon, stung by competition with mutuals, 
whipped into line by new-born public 
opinion, and lured on by that army of 
optimists, their agency forces—where 
could open competition lead them but to 
insolvency? And then, how about the 
certainty of the payments to those crip- 
| ples five years, ten years hence? 
This danger of rate competition be- 
|tween insurance companies and _ the 
necessity of protecting the public against 
it was recognized nearly two years ago 
|in Massachusetts, when it was ordered 
that all workmen’s compensation rates 
to be applied in that state must be first 
submitted to the insurance department 
and passed upon as to adequacy. The 
New York state laws now recognize the 
same principle. 

But a more immediate consequence of 
rate competition, and one less generally 
understood by the public, is its deaden- 
ing effect on accident prevention. It is 
not easy to explain to those outside the 
business how competition destroys all re- 
lation between the rate and the physical 
condition of the risk, and thus takes 
away the employer’s incentive to preven- 
tion; but such is the case. When an 
employer learns how profitably he can 
spend his time cross-bidding among in- 
surance agents, playing stock company 
against stock company and mutual 
against both, he soon ceases mulling 
over the working drawings of new acci- 
dent prevention devices. The eagerness 
of competing agents will furnish him a 
low rate. Why should he strive for 
one through improving conditions in his 
plant? 


The New Bureau 


With a tumultuous situation such as 
I have described, in a dozen states and 
with a dozen more states preparing to 
enact compensation laws, the companies 


CAPACITY 
2,000 


PURCHASED 6-14 


ANNEALED 
& ga 8-14 


finally reached the point where they 
were willing to stop working at cross 
purposes and make a united effort to 
bring order out of chaos. A central 
organization already existed called the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service , Bu- 
reau; but it had been drifting along to 
little purpose. Into this agency the 
stock insurance companies now breathed 
the breath of life. They gave it money 
to study intensively the needs of the 
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SIG RACKS Al%O TAGS 
SAFETY CHAINS 


A large percentage of the fatal ac- 
cidents in steel mills and foundries 


are due to breaking chains. Here a 
rack is shown with metal tags on each 
chain, showing the lifting capacity of 
the chain when used as a sling at 
various angles, the dates inspected, 
annealed, etc. 


situation, to collect experience as to 
losses and to inspect risks; and they 
gave it authority to make rates based 
upon such experience and inspection and 
to enforce those rates upon all com- 
panies belonging to the bureau in states 
where there are no “anti-compact laws.” 
Furthermore, they put into its hands the 
great task of building up and publish- 
ing an adequate safety code, with de- 
tailed drawings and descriptions of all 
safety devices and methods, in the hope 
of finally establishing uniform accident 
prevention practice throughout the coun- 
try. 

The rejuvenation of this bureau mark- 
ed the beginning of the companies’ ef- 
forts to get in line with workmen’s 
compensation and help it—an_ effort 
which I believe has been both intelligent 
and sustained. 


Twenty Co-operating Companies 

Twenty of the largest companies’ 
joined in this co-operative venture, 
which is now operating under compen- 
sation laws in all states except those 
which have monopolistic state funds or 
anti-compact laws. It is supported by 
assessments upon the members propor- 
tionate to the premium income of each; 
but although the support falls most 
heavily upon the larger companies, the 
institution is democratic and each com- 
pany has but one vote regardless of the 
size of its contributions. 

There is a governing committee which 
settles the larger matters of policy, a 
general reference committee which 
passes upon day-to-day underwriting 
policies, a differentials committee, which 
does the actuarial work, and a manual 
committee, the duty of which is to adapt 
the actuarial results to the diverse re- 


*The list of bureau members follows: 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford; 
American Indemnity Company, Galveston; 
Casualty Co. of America, New York; Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assur. Corp., Boston; 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. New York; 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore; Frank- 
fort General Insurance Co., New York; 
Globe Indemnity Co., New York; Guardian 
Casualty Co., Salt Lake; London Guarantee 
& Acc. Co., Chicago; Maryland Casualty 
Co., Baltimore; Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., Boston; New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. New York; New England 
Casualty Co., Boston; Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp., New York; Royal In- 
demnity Company, New York; Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit; Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford; U. S. Casualty 
Co., New York; U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore. 

The California Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund is also a subscriber to the bureau and 
abides by the published manual rates, re- 
turning to the employer as a bonus what- 
ever margin of profit there may be at the 
end of the year. In New York state, stock 
companies, mutuals and state fund all 
subscribe the rates promulgated by the New 
York State Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board (created by the law), which in turn 
uses the manual of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau. In contrast to the conserva- 
tive California procedure, the New York 
state fund is at the start discounting their 
rates 8 per cent. 
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quirements of the various states, and to 
publish rates in such form as to eliminate 
as far as is humanly possible the incor- 
rect rating of risks due to ambiguities 
in the manuals. The three paid depart- 
ment heads of the bureau are Albert W. 
Whitney, general manager; Stanley L. 
Otis, actuary; and Carl M. Hansen, 


SAFETY FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
The captions show danger points, and methods of 
protecting them which will give a foundry a lower 
rating under the merit system of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Service Bureau. 
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secretary of the Department of Accident 
Prevention and Merit Classification. 
The last named department has a staff 


of fifty engineers. Some of these are 
attached as inspectors to the seven 
branches of the bureau in New York 
city, Hartford, Newark, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and San Francisco, 
co-operating with the host of company 
and state inspectors in the field. Others 
are attached to the main office in New 
York, working constructively on accident 
prevention, taking one industry at a 
time, devising safety appliances and 
practices and passing on those already 
in use, making drawings and publishing 
them, a volume at a time, so that in the 
end there will be a great encyclopedia of 


industrial safety. 

It is my belief that this bureau is the 
hope of workmen’s compensation as an 
inducement to accident prevention, for 
it is making its rates definitely and 
visibly proportionate to the hazard of 
the risk. It is applying to all risks an 
analytical schedule of rating, printed; 


i. GRITIDER: 


bound, and published, which shows any 
employer anywhere just what per cent 
he is entitled to for having his machine 
well guarded, for having his hatchways 
properly fenced in, for having his build- 
ing lighted up to standard, etc.; or how 
much he is penalized for lack of fire 
walls, or for having his boiler-room in 
the same building with his employes. 
Furthermore, the bureau not only makes 
the rates and shows you that your rate 
reflects the condition of your risk, but 
then goes ahead and shows you exactly 
how to bring your risk up to standard, 
or, better still, to plus standard. 

In compiling the first rate manuals, 
the companies, having so little to go on, 
attempted no genuine grading of rates 
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At the left, wire guards en- 
closing belts and pulleys of a tool 
grinder; sheet steel casings around 
emery wheels; mica shields to pro- 
tect the eye from sparks; and suc- 
tion pipe to remove dust. 


In the middle right perforated 
plates cover the hollow bed of the 
plane which is proverbially a stow- 
age place. Many a workman has 
had his arm caught by the table 
in reaching down in for a lunch 
box or an oil can. 


At the bottom, tire-turning lathe, 
common in railroad car shops, with 
“guards around chucks, and gears. 
Note the extreme caution in en- 
closing the armature. 


within an industry for merit. In the 
beginning iron foundries, for instance, 
all took the same rate in the same state. 
Machine shops were all rated the same 
throughout a state regardless of indi- 
vidual merit. 

The result of this system of rating 
was what the actuaries call “adverse 
selection.” If you make a fair average 
rate for an industry, the rate will be 
satisfactory for the average risk; it will, 
of course, be pleasing to the man whose 
risk is below the average in condition; 
but sooner or later the. employer with 


“Attempts of underwriters “in the field,” 
employed by competing companies, to give 
credit for merit, had aggravated rather than 
helped the situation. 
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The New Stage in Compensation 


the “gilt-edge” risk will wake up to the 
fact that the rate is too high for his risk 
and decide not to pay any more premi- 
| ums. Then the companies are left with 
only the inferior risks at the average 
| rate, and they begin to lose money. 
| Before long, of course, some company 
| will begin to make special inducements 
to these “gilt-edge” risks, then others 
will follow suit, the rate agreement will 
break up and cut-throat competition will 
ensue. This phenomenon of adverse 
selection and its result, has long been 
recognized in insurance. 

Now, taking advantage of all this ex- 
perience which has been so dearly 
bought in the short years of compensa- 
tion, the bureau has set about the enor- 
mous task of computing the correct rate 
for each individual risk insured. This 

| 1s done by adding to or subtracting from 
the base rates quoted in the manual, ac- 
cording to whether the safety conditions 
in the individual plant are below or 
above the standards set by the bureau. 
It is to establish these standards, to 
make these countless inspections, and to 
educate and encourage employers in im- 
| proving their risks that the bureau has 
created its large scale engineering de- 
| partment. 
_ But a complete system of merit-rating 
for each establishment must have its 
| foundations in sound base rates for 
every industry. Here the bureau’s work 
| has been equally thorough. Soon after 
| Mr. Whitney took charge, he appointed 


fe differentials committee for the pur- 
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To meet the approved standard of 
the Workmen's Compensation Service 
Bureau high tanks must have plat- 


forms with rails, toe-boards and 


guarded ladders. 


pose of devising a means of applying 
to our American problem the ample 
European experience which heretofore 
had been considered unemployable be- 
cause of the differences already noted 
in wage scales, indemnities, and scope 
of laws here and abroad. Any adequate 
outline of the ingenious method used by 
the committee, of which Dr. I. M. Rubi- 
now is chairman, would require a chap- 
ter; but the bare facts may be stated 
briefly. 


Basic Rates 


Now, the American experience on 
which the real cost of insurance in dol- 
lars and cents must be based, is inade- 
quate in most all trades, although there 
is one year’s experience in Massachusetts 
under its first compensation law (al- 
ready called the “old law” because a 
new one has been enacted), which 
offers statistical information of sufh- 
cient breadth and accuracy to serve as a 
basis for a goodly number of trades, 
especially the metal and machine tool 
industries, textiles, leather and_ shoes. 
Abroad, however, there is a wealth of 
statistical information on industrial ac- 
cidents which though useless for fixing 
the actual cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in America, could be made avail- 
able for testing what might be called 
the “relative beneficence” of each of our 
laws. Of course, the money paid out 
under a law would be proportionate to 
its beneficence, so that if the committee 
could fix the “relative beneficence” of 
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The approved type of loft building 
is split into two sections from garret 
to cellar by a fire resisting wall, with 
nee doors affording escape on each 

oor. 


all our laws and then learn the true cost 
of any one of them, they could figure 
the true cost of each of them. 

To begin with, the committee assumed 
that 100,000 accidents covering all in- 
dustries in any industrial country simi- 
lar to our own, would be a large enough 
basis to be representative. By represen- 
tative they meant not only in regard to 
the character and seriousness of in- 
juries, number of deaths and so forth, 
but representative also in respect to age, 
marital condition, number of depend- 
ants of the injured. The committee 
thereupon adopted 100,000 accidents 
from European experience, about which 
all these details were a matter of rec- 
ord, as an arbitrary standard with which 
to measure the relative beneficence of the 
various American laws. They actually 
set out on the almost interminable task 
of “running those 100,000 accidents 
through” every American compensation 
law. This process determined what 
those 100,000 accidents would have cost 
under compensation in each American 
state—a result of no final value in it- 
self; but it also determined the relative 
beneficence of the different laws—a re- 
sult of tremendous value, in fact, the 
first and most difficult step toward 


achieving a perfect system of base rates. 

It only remained now to find out the 
actual cost of compensation for the dif- 
ferent industries with American wage 
conditions under some one state law. 
The rates for similar industries in other 
states would simply be a matter of per- 
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The: open switch board with ex- 
posed knife switches and buss bars 
will be superceded by the type shown. 
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centages. Here the basis of calculation 
was of course actual American losses in 
actual American plants. Since the in- 
demnities paid an injured workman are 
proportioned to his wages, the premium 
paid by his employer is a certain per- 
centage of the employer’s full payroll. 
In the vernacular of insurance, the gross 
sum of all payrolls insured in an in- 
dustry is called the “exposure.” The 
pure premium called for from that in- 
dustry is derived by dividing the in- 
demnities paid for accidents per year by 
the exposure; the operation being some- 
what like this: 


total indemnities paid indemnity 
pure premium — — ~ == re 
exposure each $100 of 
payroll 


As the Massachusetts experience was 
by far the broadest, “pure premiums” 
were computed for each industry in that 
state; these were increased by the “load- 
ing,” a percentage to cover commissions, 
taxes, home office and other costs, and 
the manual rates for Massachusetts were 
the result. Then it was easy to calculate 
the proper basic rates for each corre- 
sponding industry in every other com- 
pensation state by multiplying the Mas- 
sachusetts rate by the “differential” or 
multiplier expressing the ratio of the 
relative beneficence ‘to the Massachu- 
setts law of each of the other laws. 

For example: The base rate on cord- 
age manufacturing in Massachusetts un- 
der the “old compensation law,” was 
$1.80. The relative beneficence of the 
Illinois law was found to be $1.41+; 
hence the rate on cordage manufactur- 
ing in Illinois is $1.80 X 1.41-++ or $2.55, 
The relative beneficence for New Jersey 
was found to be 1.01; hence the cord- 
age rate there is $1.81. 

Again: The “old law” Massachusetts 
rate on oil-cloth manufacturing is $1.35; 
the Illinois rate is 141+ X $1.35 or 
$1.91, and the New Jersey rate $1.36. 
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WELDING MASK 


Recommended for workmen facing 
extremely high temperatures. In ad- 
dition to the goggles the eyes are 
guarded by three pieces of glass in 
the window of the mask, red and 
blue producing the best color for elec- 
tric welding. 


The beauty of this system of rate 
transfer is that each state does not have 
to go through a long period of building 
up its own base rates from its own ex- 
perience. The Massachusetts rates can 
be adapted with equal justice to all 
states. And as time passes, the experi- 
ence of other states in industries in 
which the Massachusetts experience is 
deficient, can be utilized with equal fa- 
cility in Massachusetts, and of course in 
all other compensation states. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the manual now current 
based upon Massachusetts experience is 
a sound manual, and the years will prob- 
ably bring forth only minor changes. 

If this very delicate and vastly useful 
machine, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, can only survive the 
collisions and internal stresses it is sure 
to encounter it will be no humble in- 
strument in the final achievement of the 
ideals of those reformers who first at- 
tacked the injustice of the American 
liability system. 

I can see a day not far ahead when 
one set of engineering standards, and 
those high ones, will be universally ac- 
cepted for accident prevention, just as 
the standards put forth by the Under- 
writers Laboratories are universally ac- 
cepted for fire prevention, and when 
rates built upon an analytical schedule 
with reference to those standards and 
approved by the state will be the uni- 
versal rates. In that day the one and 
only way in which a mill-owner can 
lower his insurance rate will be by 
improvement in the physical and’ moral 
tone of his risk. 


A final word now to two groups of 
doubters who despite the promising out- 
look will expect little good of this bu- 
reau. 

First, to those who feel that the en- 
couragement of a strong central organ- 
ization might lead to monopoly: Insur- 
ance is not susceptible of monopoliza- 
tion. It does not come from a mine or a 
forest or any source that can be held to 
the exclusion of others. Patents do not 
protect it; protective tariffs affect it in 
no way; nor does transportation even 
to a great distance alter its cost. A 
mutual or stock insurance company can 
be formed over night, whenever the 
situation demands it, and as the company 
immediately becomes a lender, not a 
borrower, the organizing of new com- 


panies cannot be prevented by any credit 
monopoly of bankers. 

It is clear then that even if a rating 
bureau could develop enough cohesion 
among its subscribing companies to con- 
template a raise of rates to a level where 
profits promised to be too generous, the 
potential competition always threaten- 
ing from without would be a strong re- 
straining influence. As a matter of his- 
tory, no rate agreement has ever been 
unanimous. There have always been 
malcontents and free-lances who thought 
they could do better for their indi- 
vidual interests by remaining out- 
side. Thus every rate agreement has 
felt the influence not only of potential 
competition, but of enough actual com- 
petition around its borders to prevent the 
successful imposition of high rates or 
any of the other evils of monopoly. 

Second,, to that growing army of en- 
thusiasts who believe that the solution 
of all these insurance problems is state 
insurance. With these the leading spirits 
of the bureau have no quarrel. It is 
not denied that the state has the power 
to and may take over the entire busi- 
ness of insurance just as it might 
monopolize any other field; but in 
America, from present indications that 
day would seem to be a long way off. 
Meanwhile why not be comforted by the 
realization that no state bureau could 
possibly have so strong an incentive to 
promote industrial safety as this central 


bureau representing the economic wel- 


fare of the great stock insurance com- 
panies, whose success really depends, as 
it does in fire insurance, on a progres- 


sively lessening hazard? And again, 


what could be a better preparation for 
state insurance than a high standard of 
efficiency achieved by the intelligent 
joint action of private stock companies? 


Editorials 


URELY never before has society been self- 
! conscious enough to note carefully all the 
finer reactions of war, with its inevitable disaster 
_to the humane instincts which were asserting 
_ themselves in the social order. 
_ Within bounds of slender resources, THe Sur- 
_ vey will endeavor to take part in this work of ob- 
_ servation; and more, to bring out in affirmative 
ways, during the progress of the fighting, and 
/ again even more clearly in the period of recon- 
struction, the concern of those who in their every- 
- day work deal with the fabric of human relations. 


T home, with public and press preoccupied 
so generally by the European conflict, we feel 
| that Tu Survey has another exacting and more 
immediate work before it in the volume which be- 
gins with this issue. It is our part to pool informa- 
tion as to unemployment in the northern cities, im- 
poverishment in the southern countrysides, and 
other possible consequences of the war, and to 
afford a medium for the discussion of methods to 
- forestall and deal with them. Our least optimistic 
_ prophets see the United States on the threshold 
of a period when the demands on philanthropy 
| will be heaviest, and when people will be least in 
position to give. Moreover,-the legislatures of 
| over thirty states will be in session this winter. In 
| some states these legislatures will not meet again 
| for two years; in some not for four. Public commis- 
| sions and private agencies have been gathering 
| information as a basis for legislation. At one 
| capital, for example, on the outcome of this ses- 
| sion depends whether the insane shall continue to 
| be kept im almshouses, with straight jackets for 
| discipline, with inmate women for nurses, with 
| bad food and inadequate medical care. At another 
| capital, hangs in the balance whether or not the 
| weight of industrial injury and death shall stay 
| on the backs of work people. At a third, the in- 
| stallation of system and economy in the manage- 
ment of state institutions; at a fourth, the rehabil- 
itation of a down-at-the-heel public health service 
which permits unchecked the fevers and miseries 
of an unmilitant peace. 
To the men and women who in these states are 
} buckling to the task of domestic reforms, with 
prospect of exceptional odds, Tae Survey sends 
| greeting. We ask their co-operation, their sug- 
gestion and tidings in making our pages count 1n 
the months ahead—count in bringing out needs 
and voicing causes which will have difficulty, in 
getting a hearing elsewhere; count in helping 
to check anti-social encroachments which may be 
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attempted under cover of the general preoccupa- 
tion. With the social movements of Europe mired 
in war, Americans must see that ours too do not 
halt and the whole world mark time. That, after 
all, is of more importance than whether in the 
year ahead our kodak manufacturers oust the co- 
operative workers in the Zeiss plants from—shall 
we say?—the bazars of Bagdad. 


CC L2LESSED are the humble of purse for they 
shall endow the earth.’’ This is not 
exact Scripture—but does pretty well as applied 
to the givers of small gifts who make up the demo- 
cratic underpinnings of our creative social move- 
ments. At a period like this, when a pinching year 
of depression is followed by the shrinkages of a 
war crisis, the following note, written cross-wise 
on the back of an appeal, made September 16 a 
red-letter day in the office of the National Child 
Labor Committee: 
My Dear Lovejoy: 

There are five women and four men whose names are 
printed on the other side of this sheet for whom I would do 
whatever they asked me, if it were in my power. I can’t 
do much, but I send a trifle, for I feel that those of us who 
don’t give out of a superabundance (and so are less likely than 
those who do to be compelled to retrench) must do our full 
share, or a little more, now. Perhaps the trifle I have given 
to your cause before and now will not seem warrant for so 
much emotion—yet I have it, even with so little cause. One 
of the advantages of being poor is that you are able to feel 
good over small things—even a small subscription. 

So I sign myself, Sooo he mane Cio as 

T was through experiments in the education of 

defective children that Madame Montessori 
worked out those theories which are now finding 
wide application in the training of all classes of 
children. 

Dr. Cabot tells us (page 15) that the ‘‘work 
cure,’’ originated by Dr. Hall for the cases of ner- 
vous prostration in his sanatorium, has within it 
the possibility of wide application to the needs of 
many classes of people aside from neurasthenics. 
With the ‘‘rest eure’’ for nervous troubles, we are 
all familiar. The ‘‘work cure’’ is founded on the 
theory that the nervous patient suffers from the 
idea that he is useless, ‘‘no good,’’ incapable of 
being anything that is worth while. To get him 
interested in productive work is to restore his self- 
confidence and his interest in life. So well has 
Dr. Hall succeeded in solving this problem that 
some of his neurasthenic patients have become 
self-supporting. 
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As Dr. Cabot describes this movement, he sees 
it open up into a much wider field. He sees the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the men and 
women who can do only part of a day’s work 
either because they are ‘‘slow’’ or because they 
are weak, given occupation fitted to their strength 
and rendered at least partly independent. 


OW ‘far the free play of economic forces has 
brought the stock insurance companies in- 
to alignment with the public is illustrated by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
Twenty of the great casualty companies are co- 
operating init. Engineers, actuaries, practical in- 
surance agents, and experts in other fields have 
been brought to bear in giving to it morale and 
technique. In the matter of rate making where, 
three years ago, the companies were on shifting 
sands, the bureau has gotten down to bed rock. 
The employer who pays the premium is assured 
against exorbitant rates and inequitable rates. 
More, the whole pressure of the system upon em- 
ployers, industry by industry, and plant by plant, 
is toward cutting down accidents as a part of 
eutting down costs. The bureau itself has devel- 
oped a staff of over fifty engineers, and is putting 
their invention and experience at the service of 
each trade group. The story of these stirring 
changes is told (page 23) by Mr. Benedict who, 
aS an engineer and progressive insurance agent, 
helped to promote the transition from liability to 
compensation in Wisconsin. 

Outside of rate schedules and safety engineer- 
ing—which are the two spheres of joint action 
which the companies have first taken up through 
the Compensation Service Bureau and which are 
the subject of Mr. Benedict’s fair-spirited review, 
—the stock companies come in contact with public 


THE COMPENSATION STATES 


: } States having Compensation Laws 


GMB States having no Compensation Laws 


From Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws, issued by the American Association for Labor Legislation 


policy and public: opinion in two other phases — 
of compensation development. With few excep- | 
tions, the compensation laws thus far passed in 
America have been meager in the scale of benefits | 
awarded workmen and their families. Most acts | 
will have to be rewritten in the near future and |} 
by the attitude of the companies toward efforts to } 
improve the acts, will they also be judged. If 
they oppose cutting down the waiting period from |} 
two weeks to one, oppose life pensions to widows, | 
or raising the percentage of wages to totally dis- | 
abled men,—that is, oppose making our industries } 
really bear the cost of their human wear and tear 
—they will be going out of their way as insurance 
media and become partisan factors. 

There is another aspect of the situation which 
should be given attention. The companies have 
been excluded from operating in the states of 
Washington and Ohio. In New York and California, 
stock companies and state funds, as well as mn- 
tuals, have a free field. It has been natural for 
the stock companies to resist exclusion, but they 
will overshoot the mark if they, in turn, endeavor 


to block the creation of state funds and exclude 


them. For the mind of the American public is 
fully made up that in this field of casualty insur- 
ance it is going to give the state fund a wide open 
chance to demonstrate its success or failure. 

If such tactics are pursued by the companies, 
individually or collectively, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau will suffer with its 
masters, despite its notable service in rate setting 
and accident prevention. As business enterprises 
the stock companies must justify their existence 
by giving prompter and more discriminating ser- 
vice to their customers (the employers) than do 
their competitors (the state funds and mutuals). 
As semi-publie agencies, the stock companies must 
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justify their existence by acting as true carriers 
_ for the public in spreading the loss from injury 
| and death, through the employer to the consumer 
_with the least waste in overhead charges, the 
greatest saving through safety, and ample provi- 
sion for the victims of disaster; so that the com- 
/ munity will not have to make up in old and dis- 
_ organized ways the losses which it has set out to 
| cover in this new and organized way that we call 
compensation. 
~ The type of stewardship shown by the bureau 
in organizing accident prevention and rate making 
is itself a presage that we may expect larger 
things from the stock companies in these other re- 
lationships. The bureau has brought initiative and 
organization to its task at a time when public 
commissions have many of them floundered. Its 


_as few men in any generation have faced—that of 
_upbuilding a great business in an unexplored field 
-in a way which will command the respect of public 
opinion of the new times. In the outspoken utter- 
ances of Chairman Whitney, whose disinterested 
public service in California led to his appoint- 
/ ment as chief of the new bureau, we catch this 
| vision. 

It is perhaps not overstating the facts to say 
that on the ability of the co-operating companies 
not only to appreciate his constructive faculty in 
overcoming the disorder of three years ago, but 
on their willingness to forego immediate gains 
_ and live up to standards of public service which 
he has set in his various utterances, hangs the 
very continuance of profit-taking operations in the 
_ new field of insurance created by the compensation 
| laws of this decade. 


HAT ‘‘exactly one-half, or twenty-four of 
the forty-eight states have enacted work- 
| men’s compensation laws during the past four 
_ years,’’ is brought out in a bulletin just issued by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
| Two big areas—the solid South, broken only by 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Texas, and a Rocky 
| Mountain strip extending eastward over the Da- 
| kotas—are still untouched by the forward-sweep- 
| ing wave. But more striking still are the remain- 
| ing unprogressive states of Missouri, Indiana, 
| Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vermont and Maine. All 
of these, however, are working toward compensa- 
tion legislation in 1915. The states having legis- 
| lative commissions out are Indiana, Missouri, 
| Pennsylvania and Vermont. In Indiana, the com- 
mission itself has been declared unconstitutional, 
owing to a technical defect in the title of the creat- 
ing resolution, and the ‘‘members’’ have been seri- 
ously hampered by lack of funds. Pennsylvania, 
with an exceptionally liberal appropriation for 
study, has recommended one of the most inade- 
quate bills yet suggested. The Missouri commis- 
sion has submitted a comparatively liberal meas- 
ure, marred, however, by a few anti-social back- 
ward steps, such, for example, as the first explicit 
exclusion in American legislation of occupational 
diseases. Vermont adopted a constitutional 
amendment in April, 1913, permitting a compul- 
sory law which is now being drafted. In November 


managers have before them an opportunity such . 
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of this year, Wyoming will vote upon a constitu- 
tional amendment making possible a state insur- 
ance fund. An initiated measure rather roughly 
drawn comes before the people of Montana on No- 
vember 3. In Nebraska, the compensation law of 
1913 has, through the efforts of personal injury 
attorneys working under the guise of a ‘‘ Working- 
men’s Protective League,’’ been held up by a ref- 
erendum petition, and must be voted upon by the 
people in November. Three states, Colorado, 
Delaware and North Dakota, have had legislative 
commissions without legislative results. Among 
the remaining states where workmen’s compen- 
sation bills are now being considered are Maine 
and Alabama. 

It is practically certain that within the next five 
years numerous bills will be drafted to strengthen 
existing laws and to extend the compensation sys- 
tem over the remaining twenty-four states. The 
time therefore is opportune for such an appraisal 
of results and enunciation of principles as the 
association has embodied in its presentation of 
Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 


WHAT SUBSTITUTE FOR WARP 
JOSEPH LEE 


F we want permanently to abolish war we 
must, as in the case of the saloon, find an ef- 
fective substitute. And to find such substitute, 
or even intelligently look for it, we must first rec- 
ognize how great a thing war is and how high a 
place it holds among the instinctive interests of 
the human race. For we shall never abolish war in 
favor of something on a lower plane. If what we 
have to offer is not finer, more satisfying to the 
ideal aspirations of mankind, we shall not succeed 
i having it substituted and shall not deserve to 
0 SO. 

To understand our problem, to know what it is 
we are up against when we talk so easily of abol- 
ishing this institution upon which the human race 
has been hammered into shape during the thous- 
and centuries of its development, we must feel 
the beauty and majesty of war; we must see the 
youth of Germany go singing through Belgium 
to its death; we must enter into the devotion, the 


‘ self-surrender, the million sacrifices of love, home, 


ambition, of every personal and selfish plan, that 
this present war presents. Can we be sure to 
rise as high as that? Do we so rise in our daily, 
peaceful life? Are we living on such a plane to- 
day? If not, and if we cannot form a reasonable 
expectation of so living, we had better pray for 
war that we may touch the heights if it is only for 
an hour, rather than die never having reached 
them. 

Preaching thrift, the advantages of commerce, 
the superior importance of business interests, will 
never convince the human heart that war is bad. 
We may think we believe it, but the conversion is 
skin deep; the waving of a flag, the sound of a 
drum, the sight of a marching regiment, is enough 
to shake our arguments—a wave of patriotism 
carries them away like a child’s sand dike against 
the tide. Say what we like, preach and protest 
as we may, we are all warriors at heart; not all 
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brave, perhaps, but it is not with our cowardice 
that our moral nature is lined up. ‘The living 
ideal of our civilization, even to this day—or the 
nearest to an ideal that we have—is still the fight- 
ingman. Chivalry supplies the only code that has 
captured the imagination of our western world. 
We have not yet learned to say ‘‘the banker of 
the Lord,’’ nor would doctor, lawyer, shoemaker, 
or the follower of any other calling fit the place we 
peace lovers would have the soldier vacate. 

And the instinct of mankind is right. Horrible 
as are many of its effects, war is not bad, but good; 
good in the main and as an active principle, as 
all real life is good, good in especial as the expres- 
sion to the highest power of a constant, ineradic- 
able ideal of the human soul. 

War is an ultimate, what in lesser instances we 
call a sport, a directly satisfying human occupa- 
tion, carried on for its own sake not for an ul- 
terior or utilitarian end. It does not pay, and is 
not meant to pay, any more than any other form 
of heroism, and can never be discredited by reiter- 
ated demonstration of that fact. Like all the great 
achieving instincts, that of fighting is promulgated 
in us as an ideal, a call for unlimited devotion, 
transcending the private powers of the individual 
and carrying him beyond himself; and as in the 
ease of all such instincts, obedience to it is its own 
reward. 


O vanquish war we must find other ideal 
pursuits, equally satisfying, that can take its 
place. Man will never consent to live in a utili- 
tarian world; and life would not be worth living 
if he did. If every pursuit were justified only 
by its contribution to something, and there were 
no arrival anywhere at that which justifies itself, 
stands by its own authority, and casts its illumin- 
ation on the rest—life would have lost its charm. 
Among the ideals that have occasionally made 
peace acceptable, not as a sensual choice of con- 
tinued physical existence but as a way of life, have 
been science and art—the creation of beauty and 
the pursuit of knowledge. What we call the pro- 
fessions are those ways of making a living from 
which these ideal elements have not been wholly 
banished, which are governed not only by a mar- 
ket, but by an inner self-justifying law. A true 
profession is, in the last analysis, a sport. 

But for nine persons out of ten, or, more nearly, 
99: out of 100, there is no place in the professions. 
There is no room in modern industry for more 
than a very small proportion of expressive lives, 
for occupations illuminated by the laws of art. 

It is true that every piece of honest work, every 
whole-hearted attempt even, satisfies the great 
ideal of loyalty. Thus much of satisfaction no 
laws and no conditions whatsoever can put out of 
reach. But it is not enough that our civilization 
should perforce leave open an opportunity that 
neither sickness nor imprisonment nor any other 
misfortune can take away. It must provide true 
eallings, occupations that make affirmative appeal 
to the heroic qualities, that sound a trumpet to the 
latent idealism of the race, or it can never justify 
its abolition of the one great calling that has the 
assured power to do so. 
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We must cultivate art and science, although for 


most of us our highest attainment must remain 


that of the appreciator or the amateur. We must | 
develop our sports and, by shorter hours of work | 
and adequate provision of space and leadership, | 
make the opportunity to participate in them uni- — 
versal. In the Philippines, American baseball and | 


athletics have driven out head-hunting, and they 
may yet perform a similar service in a wider field. 
For sports in this narrower sense occupy the pre- 
cise void left by war, being accurately based upon 
the warlike instincts. and following their outline 
far more exactly than does modern warfare. 

We must preserve and foster competition, the 
warlike element in modern business. Above all, 
we must promote co-operation; the democratiza- 
tion of industry through the actual carrying on 
of each store and mill and factory by those who 
work in it, so that the element of vivid, concrete 
membership, of loyalty in work through actual 
participation in its purpose, may illumine and in- 
spire the daily task. Competition between loyal, 
self-governing teams of workers would preserve 


many of the advantages of war. 


UR art and other forms of expression must 


be made communal so far as possible. ~ 


Pasteur was inspired in his service of mankind 
partly by his burning desire to show Germany, 
after the war of 1870, that France was still to be 
reckoned with—truly a noble way of getting 
even. And Germany has shown that industrial 
work can be done in the spirit of service to the 
fatherland. But our communities must have more 
direct modes of utterance. We must sing and 
celebrate our cities, express our national soul in 
music, color, noble architecture. 

If the German armies could have marched on 
Paris singing as they did, with all the rhythm and 
beauty of national feeling of that great movement; 
and if they could have been received by a French 
army equally inspired, but without the death-deal- 
ing machinery on either side; and if the object of 
the march had been the dedication of some great 
institution, the consecration of some noble gift of 
one nation to the other—in that case there might 
have been in the oceasion something at least, some 
little touch, of the glory and majesty of war, with- 
out its horror and ugliness. Indeed the German 
civic choruses, with their progresses from one city 
to another, had already made war unnecessary, if 
the belated aristocracy of their country had been 
able to appreciate the fact. 

But whatever the precise method—and that 
gradually evolved by a people’s genius, once it 
has taken such direction, will as far outshine a 
cold program such as I have outlined as the hear- 
ing of a great opera surpasses the reading of its 
advertisements—we may be sure that in the culti- 
vation of the ideal alone lies our hope of supersed- 
ing war. In devotion to something bigger than our- 
selves, in whose presence we are humble, ready to 
give whatever may be asked, we may find a suffi- 
cient substitute. Short of that we shall not find 


one, and may take it as our high good fortune 7 


that such is the case. 


f 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


NEUTRALITY 


FE what sort is the neutrality which Amer- 
‘@) ica in this crisis of world history shall bear 
to her Kuropean neighbors? Shall it be a neutral- 
ity of the law or one of the spirit? Shall we scru- 
pulously and with infinite pains bind ourselves not 


to transgress the laws defining the duties and obli- 


gations of neutrals, or shall we find, in unfeigned 
friendship for all the nations, a freedom from any 
such conscious restraints? Are we neutrals be- 


' cause that is our selfish interest or because we 


have unselfish appreciation and even affection for 


both Germans and French; sincere friendship for 


both Austrians and Russians; actual admiration 
for both Serbs and Hungarians; kinship for the 
English; but kinship also for the German people 
who fight the French, as they acknowledge, with 


regret, and the Hnglish with heavy hearts? 


Are we neutrals, in short, because that is the 


correct and appropriate attitude, externally im- 
posed upon us, or because it is the inevitable and 
_ spontaneous response of our hearts, the natural 


and only conceivable response, to the ery of 
Europe’s desolation and madness? Have we imag- 
ination enough to enter into the feelings of each 


_ side; of each of the several nations, one after an- 
_ other, so that we bear their burdens, understand 
their temptations, forgive their sins against our 
_eommon life, lift up our hearts in their victories, 


bow down in their humiliations, feel the deep pas- 
sion of their racial antagonisms, and grope with 
them at last towards that reasonableness and mu- 
tual forbearance upon which alone, when the hour 
strikes, enduring peace may once more be built? 
Private judgment upon the causes of the war, 
and upon the merits of the claims and charges on 
either side, is certainly not to be denied us, al- 


though it is a rash man that will attach any great 


importance to his private judgment on the issues 
involved in such a conflict before the evidence has 
been sifted and tested. Every one that does so 
indicts not a nation only, which Burke says is im- 
possible, but at least two great nations; for that 
the wars are popular, rather than dynastic, is clear. 

But whether one judges or not, the great 
privilege of neutrality, of unbroken friendship, 
remains. Twice England and America have 
faced each other in arms, as Russians and 


- Austrians, French and Germans, Slav and Teu- 


ton face each other now. The memory of 
those ancient wars has long since lost its sting, 
and for a hundred years there has been unbroken 
peace between us. That great fact we were about 
to celebrate with rejoicing. But with each of the 
other nations involved in this stupendous conflict 
America has been always at peace. With all of 


them alike we have had more friendly relations 
than they have been able to maintain with one 
another. The two present allies of central Europe 
were at war when our own so recent civil war came 
to an end. The understanding between France 
and England is so recent that novelty adds to its 
zest. There is no nation among them all that has 
not given to us hostages of its best manhood; to 
which we have not gone for inspiration, for recrea- 
tion and good fellowship, for instruction and noble 
counsel. Wherefore let us steadfastly maintain 
our friendship for all, unwavering, hearty, un- 
grudging and unconditional. 

The President has warned us to be neutral in 
thought and speech. That is well, where such ad- 
vice is needed, and it is sadly needed; but if we 
are positively neutral instead of negatively, such 
warning becomes superfluous. We may speak our 
sentiments freely when there is nothing in them 
to give just offense; when active sympathy for suc- 
cess is mingled with equal sympathy for the cor- 
responding defeat. Hither side which claims our 
sympathy unmitigated by regret for every griev- 
ous injury to the other side, asks what is unreason- 
able. We may desire that Germany, for example, 
shall fail in her invasion of France; but we may 
not be asked to pray that Germany shall be crush- 
ed. We may not relish the thought of a Russian 
march on Berlin, even if we have every desire 
that the legitimate national ideals of the Balkan 
states shall also be realized. Neutrality, in the 
sense in which it is our extraordinary opportun- 
ity at this time to possess and exhibit it, has no 
desire to assess blame or nicely to compare the 
incomparable. It rejoices in what England has 
given us, the England of Saxon and Norman, of 
Scot and Celt, of Cavalier and Puritan, of Shakes- 
peare and Blackstone, of Burke and Chatham, our 
own undivided England of a thousand years; and 
no less in that later England—joint heir with 
America of language and culture, of laws and in- 
stitutions, of political traditions and economic ¢a- 
pacities. No partisan of Germany will get far in 
winning converts for that side by sneers at Eng- 
lish ideals which are our ideals also, or by attempt- 
ing to revive animosities between us, once savage 
enough but now, happily, cast out forever. 

Our neutrality goes out equally to France— 
that is to say, our neighborly friendship, our wish, 
not merely for peace but also for such intimacy 
as will enable us to understand her ideals, to share 
in her culture, to co-operate in her struggle for 
substantial human progress. Why should we not 
have such sentiments for the land of Joan of Are, 
of La Fayette, of Pasteur; the only ally which our 
necessities have ever sought; a true torch-bearer 
of civilization; the only exponent among the larger 
nations of Kurope throughout our own generation, 
of the very political principles which underlie our 
own institutions? The American ambassador who 
remains in Paris on the eve of an impending siege, 
where his predecessor forty-four years ago did 
such work as Parisians will never forget, shows a 
true instinct. If the fair land of France is indeed 
to be again drenched with blood and her fields laid 
waste, there will be sorrow in American homes 
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even where no word of the French language is un- 
derstood, but where the contributions of France 
to western civilization are known right well to be 
unsurpassed. 

Of Belgian heroes and martyrs there is no need 
to speak. Not even their present ‘‘enemies”’ 
would wish to turn sympathy from them. 


MERICA finds substantial basis for her rela- 
tions of firm friendship for Germany and 
the German people. Probably it is a myth that 
Frederick the Great sent his sword to Washington 
with the message that it was from the oldest gen- 
eral in Europe to the greatest in the world. The 
message would have been as untrue as the incident 
is improbable. Yet something of appreciation 
there may have been on the part of the redoubt- 
able Prussian who drew so much of his inspiration 
from French culture but fought all Europe suc- 
cessfully, for the Virginian planter who struggled 
under unequal and often most depressing condi- 
tions until the new nation came into being. And 
something of admiration and appreciation and 
sympathy there has always been among us for the 
vigorous, home-loving, well-disciplined German 
people, kin by blood of our own Saxon ancestors, 
poets, musicians, builders, soldiers, scholars and 
philosophers; and now, when it is known that eco- 
nomic efficiency is the basis of all rational prog- 
ress, manufacturers, artisans, traders, and teach- 
ers of the useful arts, among the foremost, per- 
haps, considering their resources and geographical 
position, the very foremost, in the world. 

We neutrals must measure our words. Let one 
not born of German ancestors, or in any way es- 
pecially bound to find apology or defense for Ger- 
many, put on record the profound belief that in 
present actual German achievement and in unmis- 
takable indications of nascent development, Ger- 
man civilization will naturally have such a stu- 
pendous part in the immediate future of the 
world’s welfare and the world’s progress that the 
destruction or abasement of Germany and Austria 
would be an unparallelled calamity. German art 
and architecture, crude and aggressive though they 
may be, have in them originality and strength, a 
promise of something which will command respect 
and will influence the world at a time when sin- 
cerity and honesty are not too much in evidence. 
German education, from university and technical 
high school to the prenatal care of infants, has 
-stood since Prussia first made elementary schools 
universal and compulsory—pre-eminent. 

No passionate and perhaps ill-advised defense 
of particular acts of German military policy by 
‘Germany’s distinguished scholars can possibly for 
‘long deprive them of the loyal admiration and un- 
qualified respect in which, as teachers in their own 
‘fields, they are held by the disciples of science and 
-of letters everywhere. German capacity for mu- 
nicipal administration is our admiration and our 
envy, even though the contrast with our own per- 
formances in this field may not be quite so de- 
pressing as a generation ago. The American in 
a great and rapidly growing industrial town in the 
Rhine country finds himself at home at once with 
problems familiar to him in Pittsburgh, Cleveland 


and Detroit; in San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York; in Birmingham and Atlanta. German social 
democracy, whether one shares its economic and 
political aims or not, has shown after all a re- 


straint under provocation, a respect for estab- 
a vigor and persistence 


lished institutions, 
(and efficiency of organization) which have made 
it the ideal of labor movements 


ing admiration of its enemies and critics. 


laws of nations to secure its triumph. Such argu- 


ments are but a travesty of logic and of common- | 
sense. But it is in itself so essential to progress, 


so valuable an element in civilization, that any 


real struggle for national existence and for an 


opportunity for normal development on the part 


of its guardians, may well enlist among us con- 


stant sympathy and good will. 


USSIA also is our friend, less known, less © 


through- | 
out the world and have won for it the grudg- 
Ger- | 
man culture is not so superior to that of France | 
or England as to justify reckless disregard of the | 


understood, perhaps as yet less understand- — 
able; and yet whatever sentiment there is in this ~ 
country, whatever traditions of national relation- © 


‘ship, are those of friendship. Friction there — 


has been because of the treatment of Jews in Rus- 
sia, and yet no Christian nation can very well — 
throw stones at another on this score. When the — 


point was reached at which our own burdens were 
appreciably increased by the pogroms, and when 
our own citizens were refused rights which we felt 
should be guaranteed by treaty, we did not refrain 


from remonstrance and insistence to the point of — 


terminating a treaty. But that even these grave 


differences should be for any long time a barrier 
between us, is most improbable. 

Russians are at heart a simple, religious, demo- 
cratic and idealistic people. Their novelists have 
revealed them to us as they are; and so revealed, 
we find them worthy of our friendship, worthy of 
better acquaintance and more intimate neighbor- 
liness. No friendship for Germany must carry us 
into any sympathy for their fantastic terror of 
the Slav peril. Like the Yellow peril, it is a bogey 
to scare children. Any theory of national well- 
being which compels a people to look upon their 
neighbor as a wild beast, destroys itself. Kip- 
ling’s Bear that walks like a Man is a detestable 
prostitution of the art of poetry, of which at this 
moment he is probably ashamed as an English- 
man, whatever his feeling about it as a poet. 


Towards Russians, as towards Japanese and 


Servians and whatever other peoples of Europe 


or of Asia may be drawn into the vortex of war, 
we shall do well to cherish, at this time, senti- — 


ments of neighborliness and good will, so that, 
in so far as in us lies, peace may come quickly 
and all nations may have cause to remember that 
in their time of peril we gave them no cause for 
offense, had no ear for slander against them, lis- 
tened to their just grievances with sympathy, 
and with open and understanding minds to their 
aims, purposes and ideals. 

Such a neutrality has content, a fascination com- 


parable to that of war itself, a justification both — 


now and hereafter. 


| War and the European Socialists 


“WAR AND THE EURO- 


| 


ported England’s position. 


PEAN SOCIALISTS 


[Continued from page 12.) 


position of the Socialists when war was 
actually declared? Were the Socialists 
untrue to their international ideals? 
The Socialists in the various coun- 
tries have never declared against wars 
of defense. They have always main- 
tained their right to defend their hearth- 
stones when these were endangered. 
When with Belgium in order, Van- 
dervelde, therefore, accepted a position 
as minister of state and the Belgian 
Socialists urged their members to enlist; 


| when, in France, Marcel Sembat and 


Jules Guesde, the irreconcilable Marx- 
ist, became members of the war cabinet 
and took an active part in the defense 
of their country, they felt that they were 
performing an act perfectly consistent 
with their international principles. 

“Our duties in the war,’ declares 
Vandervelde, speaking of the Socialists 
in the countries of the allies, “coincided 
entirely with our principles. By oppos- 
ing German militarism we were not only 
fighting for our independence but for 
the freedom and civilization of Europe. 
As far as Belgium was especially con- 
cerned, there was not one single Social- 
ist who, from the very moment, did not 
agree with this view.” 

Though the plea can be made that 
Russia was on the defensive in the war, 
her territory was not violated. The 
Russian Socialists took strong action 
against the war, even after its declara- 
tion. j 

“The hearts of the Russian workers 
are with the European proletariat,” de- 
clared Valentin Klaustoff, the Socialist 
deputy, in his speech in the Duma 
August 8. “This war is provoked by the 
policy of expansion for which the rul- 
ing classes of all countries are responsi- 
ble.” The Social Democrats, after this 
declaration, left the hall, followed by the 
members of the Labor Party. 

The Labor Party decided to support 
the war; its official organ, on August 5, 
urged all “to stand together in defense 
of their motherland”; while the party, 


at the request of the Premier, offered to - 


assist in obtaining recruits. 


The Independent Labor Party, the 
Socialist wing, on the other hand, took 
a different position. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, its leading member, resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Labor 
group in Parliament because they sup- 
Keir Hardie 
continued openly in Parliament to cross- 
question Sir Edward Grey on his policies 
and to criticise British diplomacy. The 
I. L. P. flooded the country with anti- 
war literature. It argued, as it did prior 
to the war, that England’s active alli- 
ance with Russia would give that coun- 
try a dominating influence in Europe 
which would be more dangerous, per- 


Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 

paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would 
it> No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 


afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 
majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform. rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


The annual conference of the National 
Housing Association set for October 21-23 
has been postponed to a later date because 
of the war. 


The Red Cross, the American hospital 
ship, made Falmouth, England, on Septem- 
ber 24, three days late because of fog. 


The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in the Metro- 
politan Life Building, New York city, Octo- 
ber 9, 2.30 and 8.30 p. m., will discuss social 
hygiene from the point of view of the De- 
partment of Correction, of life insurance 
companies, of the church, of boys’ and girls’ 
organizations and of medicine. 


One System 


Universal Service 


The joint meeting of the International 
Congress on Home Education and the 
American School Hygiene Association 
scheduled for last week in Philadelphia was 
postponed on account of the war. The ne- 
cessity for postponement of the interna- 
tional meeting was realized too late for the 
national body to plan an independent pro- 
gram and it will accordingly meet early in 
1915. 


_ Four sectional conferences will be held in 
October and November under the direction 
of the National Association for the Study 


and Prevention of Tuberculosis: St. Louis, 
October 6-8; Philadelphia, October 16; Ban- 
gor, Me., October 22; Atlanta, Ga., in No- 
vember. 
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Tools. No second quality. Only the 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc.,, five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 


for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—In New York City a young 
woman who is otherwise engaged to live in 
a settlement free, as companion, must be 
able to play piano. Address 2023, SurRvEY. 


RESIDENTS—A few persons interested 
in settlement work may secure residence 
in return for social service. Federation Set- 
tlement, Inc., 240 East 105th Street, New 
York city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 


home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, SuRvEy. 


_ YOUNG LADY, four years’ experience 
in social work, desires position after Octo- 
ber first. Address 2024, Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN seeks connection. Has 
had seven years’ experience; speaks four 
languages. Wishes playground or settle- 
ment work, preferably in Jewish institution. 
Can begin work on or after October first. 
Address 2025, SuRVEY. 


COLLEGE student desires to engage in 
social work on off days, viz., Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Wednesday un- 
til noon. Address 2026, Survey. 


TRAINED woman worker, seven years’ 
experience in church and social work, de- 
sires position along similar lines. Refer- 
ences. Address 2027, Survey. 


TRAINED social worker, ten years’ ex- 
perience as visitor and head of institution, 
desires position in welfare or institutional 
work with girls. Good references. Ad- 
dress 2028, SuRVEY. 
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haps, than German militarism; and that, | 
however desirable it was to crush the 
power of the German military class, war 
was a poor weapon to use. 
“The end,” declared Macdonald, “can-|}) 
not be secured in that way, and if it}} 
could, the price is too dear. 
rather that militarism had flourished for'})) 
another ten years than that we should }}) 
have sent thousands along the path of. 
privation, hate and pain to death.” i) 
The conduct of the Socialists in the }) 
countries of the allies, after the out-}) 
break, therefore, has been for the most }j| 
part,-consistent with the tenets of in-| 
ternational Socialism. | 


The two countries yet to be considered }| 
are Germany and Austria. Following 
the war, the German Social Democrats 
voted for the war budget. Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht: is reported as stating that . 
he and 13 other Social Democratic mem- | 
bers of the Reichstag voted against this | 
measure. Thirty of the 110 members | 
were said to be absent at the time. An- — 
other report has it that 37 members op- : 
posed the action of the majority at the | 
party conference prior to the meeting. — 


In explanation of the Socialists’ ac- — 
tion it is claimed that the country was © 
at the time unaware of the ultimatum | 
sent to Belgium and of the subsequent ° 
invasion. The news reaching the Social | 
Democrats made it appear that Russia © 
was the aggressor and that the Cossacks | 
were prepared to invade Germany and — 
submerge its culture and civilization. © 
The majority of the Social Democrats | 
in the Empire evidently contended that } 
their war is one of defense. 


After declaring that the Socialists as-_ 
sume no responsibility for the war, 
Deputy Haase declared in his Reichs- — 
tag speech: 

“Much is at stake for our nation and ~ 
its independent future in the event of a 
victory of Russian despotism, which has 
Stained itself with the blood of the best 
of its people—much, if not all! 

“We demand that as soon as the goal 
of safety be reached, and our opponents 
are inclined to peace, an end be made 
through a peace which makes possible 
friendship with neighboring peoples. 
We demand this, not only in the inter- 
est of international solidarity, for which 
we have always struggled, but also in 
the interest of the German people.” 

Phillip Scheideman, one of the leaders 
of the party, maintains: “Upon Rus- 


sia lies the main stigma of the 
present war. While yet the Czar 
was exchanging messages with the 


German Emperor in order apparently 
to work for peace, he was secretly arm- 
ing, not only against Austria, but also 
against Germany. We in Germany had 
the duty of combatting Czarism.” 

“Our German comrades found them- 
selves upon the horns of a dilemma,” 
declares Vandervelde. “To vote against 
the war credits meant to deliver their 
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country into the hands of the Russian 
invader; to vote for them meant to 
supply their government with arms 
against England, France and Belgium, 
in a word, against the democracy of 
western Europe. Of the two evils they 
chose what appeared to them to be the 
least. In their hatred of Czarism they 
voted for the war credits.” 

Others, however, claim that German 
Social Democrats did not perform their 
full duty. The war, these critics as- 
sert, was undeniably one of aggression 
on Germany’s part. The Socialists 
should have known this. If they were 
aware of this and still supported the 
budget, they were false to their com- 
rades of other nations. If they were 
deceived by the government, they were 
wickedly stupid. For time and again 
they foretold the manner in which de- 
ception would probably be practiced in 
such a crisis. The opposition before 
referred to indicates that a strong min- 
ority of Social Democrats, led by Dr. 
Karl Liebknecht, were of the same opin- 
ion as the critics. In my belief, the So- 
cialists were simply carried away by a 
false nationalism. 

While many American Socialists are 
still awaiting fuller information before 
condemning or approving the position 
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prehensible.” 

Little is heard of the Austrian Social- 
ists. Reports come that a number of 
Austrians have been shot for desertion. 
Whether this was a result of the propa- 
ganda of Socialists, is not known. After 
the war, the Socialists in Austria seem 
to have taken officially about the same 
nationalistic position as their Geriman 
brothers. 

Finally, what will be the effect of the 
war on the Socialist movement in the 
various countries and on the Interna- 
tional? I asked that question of Emile 
Vandervelde, on his arrival in America. 

“That will depend,’ he answered, 
“upon the result of the war. If Ger- 
many should win—of which I see no 
possibility—militarism would be en- 
trenched in Germany and the Socialist 


-movement there would feel its oppres- 


sion even more than now. Belgium, 
Holland, Servia, Alsace-Lorraine, Prus- 
sian Poland, would be dominated by this 
autocracy. The republican institutions 
of other countries would be placed in 
jeopardy and each nation would be com- 
pelled to arm even more extensively 
than at present. 

“On the other hand, should the allies 
win, especially should they be victorious 
largely through the efforts of England 
and France, a great impulse would be 
given to all democratic movements, 
especially to Socialism. The independ- 
ence of Belgium would be secure, and 
she would be in a position to give her 
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attention to internal problems. We in — 
Belgium haye been fighting for many | 
years for universal suffrage, for the © 
policy of one vote one man, instead of 7 
the present one, two and three vote sys- % 
tem. The Labor Party even entered | 
upon a general strike to attain this end, 
and a governmental committee is tak- © 
ing the matter up. It is believed on all © 
sides that universal suffrage will be 
granted immediately after the war. 

“The Socialist parties of Belgium and . 
France have greater prestige than ever 
before,._The governments were compell- - 
ed to turn*to the Socialists when their 7 
countries were in danger. Sembat and ~ 
Guesde were called to the cabinet in © 
France while a Socialist was made a © 
minister of state in Belgium. 

“We believe that the Socialist move- 7 
ment in Germany will be greatly ~ 
strengthened if Prussian militarism is. — 
overthrown and that it is therefore to © 
the interest even of the German Social 
Democrats that Germany be defeated. © 
Prussian Poland would secure greater 
freedom than at present; Alsace-Lorraine ~ 
would, in all probability, be freed from 
German domination; Servia would be | 
far more independent than at present 
and would probably have possession of 
Herzegovina, while the Italian popula- 
tion of Trieste would perhaps be freed © 
from the complete control of Austria. — 

“I believe also that a victory for the 
Allies would mean greater democracy | 
for Russia. That is the opinion as well | 
of many Russians whom I have met.” 7 

In the opinion of M. Vandervelde the 
International will regain within a short 
time its old spirit of unity. He said: 

“T did not find that the average Bel- — 
gian and French workingman in the 
Socialist movements carried his bit- ~ 
terness against the German workers.:— 
He considered his German comrades. 
as victims of circumstances, who were 
forced into war against their will, 
and I believe that within a short time 
after peace is declared, enmity which 
war entails will be forgotten and that 
the International will emerge from the 
conflict stronger than ever. I wish 
here to deny the report,” he added, 
“that the Germans and Austrians have — 
repudiated a manifesto of the Inter- 
national. No such manifesto has been 
issued since the war. A friendly greet- 
ing, signed by French and Belgian lead- 
ers, has been sent to the German work- 
ers, but nothing in the form of an offi- 
cial communication of the International.” 

“The only way to stop war is to abol- 
ish the rule of the militarists and of the 
autocracies,’ said the chairman of the 
International. “When the Social Demo- 
crats become the majority partie then 
we will have peace.’ 

In the friendly greetings which even 
now are being exchanged between the 
toilers of many nations, we have straws 
which show the vitality of the Inter- 
national Socialist movement. 
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